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LATEST BOOKS Marked Interest and Value 


Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas 
Edited by Torey Francis Huntineton, Instructor in English in the Leland Stanford 


for historical school reading is The Peasant and 


Junior University. 130 pages. 25 cents. Standard English Classics. the Prince. It sets forth vividly the condition of society in France at 
Representative Poems of Burns and Carlyle’s Essay on Burns : ; ne 

Edited by Cuartes L. Hanson, Instructor in English in the Mechanic Arts High School, the outbreak of the Revolution by eee ew that of the Reet, and 

Boston. 189 pages. 80 cents. Standard English Classics. that of the prince — the young dauphin, Louis XVII, The story is full of 
Second Year Latin life and naturalness. The style is easy and attractive, peculiarly suited to 


Part I.—Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Parr II1.—Selections from Caesar's 
Gallic War. Edited by Professor J. B. Greenovcn of Harvard University, B. L. | win and hold the interested attention of young readers. This historical 
D'Ooee, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 


and M. Grant Danrect, formerly Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 685 pages. | tale is from the pen of HarrigT MARTINEAU, a recent very popular writer 
Pee: | OF.S of tales for children. It forms No. 41 of our Standard Literature Series. 
Ball’s Star-Land Revised Edition. Printed from New Plates It te 
Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. By Bit Rossat S. Bart, | It is a double number of 183 pages; in paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge. 402 pages ustrated. $1.00. This Standard Literature Series, io¥ supplementary reading aind 
Wentworth’s Geometry. Revised 


By G. A. Wentwortu. Half Morocco. 466 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. literature study, is warmly commended by leading educators, and is widely 
Ward's Practical Exercises in Elementary Meteorology used throughout the country. Its 41 volumes are adapted to a diversity of 
Instructor in Climatology in Harvard 199 pages. gra des ‘of pupils, Send for des criptive circular. 
Long’s Ways of Wood Folk For other supplementary reading our Golden-Rod Books (four) 
raded from the First Reader pupils u furnish choice literature for 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers & PUP P 
Compiled by Saran J. Eppy. 231 pages. Illustrated. 75 cents. = children, and are most attractive and popular. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. Books I. and Il. . Correspondence is invited concerning any of these books, or concern- 
Edited by Witttam T. Peck, Principal of Classical High School, Providence, R.I. 234 | | . 
pages. 50 cents, Latin and Greek School Classics. ing any of our widely used STANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Address 


Descriptive circulars of all our books sent, postpaid, on application. . 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas BOSTON | NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 


The Book the Calendars. 


GOOD WAY TO “BRUSH UP” ON FRENCH. 


With daily quotations from the best French 
authors, at prices— 4oc., 50c., 6oc., 75¢., $1.00, 
$1.25, and $1.50, each, postpaid. 


Kotelmann’s School Hygiene. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Send for eight-page circular of commendations ; or, better, send $1.50 for a copy and Publisher and Importer of French Books, 
commend it yourself. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (N. W. Corner 48th St.), 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. Catalogue of Books on application. NEW YORK. 
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No other book on education published within ten years has received 
such remarkable endorsement upon its first appearance as 


A satisfactory experience with writers follows one 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens 


on account of their perfect qualities, ease in writing, uniform temper, and durability. 
Made in all styles. All stationers. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Work’ Ssinaen, Ns: 


ESTERBROOKE CO" 
VERTIOAL WRITER 


| RUSKIN AND DIXON. 


OHN RUSKIN, who passed from earth January 20, 1900, in his well-known book, 


AND LILIES,” 


tells all book readers to refuse to buy books unless well printed and well bound. He despised a mean 
and slovenly- made-up book. 


This is the ground Drxon takes with pencils: Refuse all pencils that are not good specimens 
of the art of pencil- making — which means a pencil with a good soul (the lead), a good body (the 
wood), and good clothes (good finishing and stamping); in brief, — 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
~ Manfrs. and Importers cf 


CHEMICAL, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


OSEPH GILLOT 
PHP 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


SHE WAS TOO FAT. 


Ada St. Clair, the actress, played lead- 
ing lady parts from 1890 to 1896, when she 
became so stout that she had to leave the stage. 
She tried many medical remedies and 
nostrums without avail. The more anti- 
fat remedies she swallowed, the fatter she 
hecame, and in July, 1896, she weighed 
205 pounds. 
One day she found a perfect cure, and in 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 
Physical 


Chemical 


Send for descriptive circular. 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


the work we 


convinced that the ‘ 


either in the school or the o 


“ me peed leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sha r.' It does 
eo quickly. This last is of great importance Te cabo! work. | without the least injury to her health or purse. 
This ‘ ts in satisfactory use very of the pores fully 
State. From w now @ results here and elsewhere, I am 

Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I a) | 8he used, and how the same treatment 
not believe that there is an  oener which at all compares with this one for use | has cured many men and women since, 


JOEL D. MILLE 
Board of Baucation. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER sou par, awning 


128 pounds, and the reduction in flesh was 
What she did, how she did it, and what 


Mrs. Lafarge will tell you, confidentially, 
in a letter, for the small fee of $1. There 


Mactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass | ;. no other charge hereafter. You can 


Biological 
Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS CO. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


WINTER 


FANCIES 


and Chemicals. 


“FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
The Short Line Betwoer 
BOSTON 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 


ten cents for postage. 


And All Points West. 


BETWEEN BOSTON AnD 


BURLINGTON, VTI., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 


ii Whitin anal 


Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or e Toois, ary OYD 
Sena stamp for catalogue. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Sleeping Cars daily. 


Address for information, 


oom Cars on | SL. 
Pale, Drawing Rem Cos oll) | 15 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
Boston, Mass, 


Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Teachers Co-o rative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted, ciation, Suits Auaito. 
rium Blug., Chicago, Il]. 4,000 positions filled. 


E. E. Currier, N.E,A., 


SUNSHINE, 
FRUIT, 
FLOWERS. | to vou, send that amount Cn 


Seek Ye and Find 


9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


buy what she prescribes from your own 
druggist. The cure depends more on 
what you do and how you doit. No 
violent exercise, no starvation diet, or 
anything of that sort. You can follow 
instructions unknown to your friends, and 
during a month you will get rid of from 
one to two pounds of useless fat every 


a $1 bill or stamps). 

Address Mrs. Louise Lafarge, station B, 
Duffy building, New York. If you find 
this treatment not based on common 
sense, and find it doesn’t work, she will 


An Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 
Travel via NEW ORLEANS on the 


“SUNSET LIMITED”: 


= Southern Pacific Co. |J: L,HAMMETT COMPANY 


<a SUNSET ROUTE. 
(@~ Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary 


prietor of a first-class newspaper. 
all know Mrs. Lafarge, and what she has done. 
Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


For Sale, 


First Four Volumes of 
HOUGH’S ‘“*AMERICAN WOODS,” 
A publication on the trees of the United States, 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Assist. Gen’! Traffic Manager, | jllustrated by actual specimens of the woods, show- 
L. H. NuTTinG, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


No, 349 Broadway, 
No. 1 Battery Place, 


ing transverse, radial, and tangential sections. 
mae books are entirely new and unused; bound 
half morocco; publisher's price, $7.50 per 
vol. This one aoe will be sold for 83.50 per vol. 
C. L. STEBBI 
weil Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


} New York. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Interest in the South African war has been centred this 
week in General Buller’s flanking movement north of the 
Tugela and west of Ladysmith, and especially in the for- 
tunes of General Warren's division, which has led the ad- 
vance and borne the brunt of the fighting. Beginning 
with Saturday, the twentieth, there was almost continu- 
ous fighting for three days, General Warren attempting to 
force the Boers back over the hilly and rocky ground. 
General Warren’s immediate objective was a hill called 
Spion Kop, which commanded the ridges extending away 
to the northeast and northwest, and was believed to be 
the key to the Boer position. A night attack was planned 
for Tuesday, the twenty-third, and there was intense 
anxiety in England, well justified by the result of. other 
night attacks in this war, until word came that the attack 
was successful, and the hill was in General Warren’s 
hands. But there was hardly time for congratulations 
over this success before a later despatch from General 
Buller brought word that the Boers had forced General 
Warren to abandon the hill. So the British army suffers 
another check at a critical point, and under circumstances 
most disheartening 


Count von Buelow was able to announce to the Reich- 
stag, when the interpellation regarding the British 
seizures of German vessels came up for consideration, 
that England had yielded to all the representations of the 
German government in the matter. She had released the 
vessels; had promised to give reasonable satisfaction for 
all damage incurred; had instructed the commanders of 
her warships not to search German mail steamers on 
mere suspicion; and had expressed regret for the inci- 
dent. These explanations were received with natural 
satisfaction in the Reichstag; but some of the English 
papers seem tothink that the count might have been 
more considerate in his way of stating the British conces- 
sions. 


Notwithstanding England’s concessions to the United 
States in the matter of the cargoes of flour which were 
seized at Delagoa bay, and to Germany in the matter of 
the seized steamships of the East African line, the rights 
of neutral commerce in war time still lack satisfactory 
definition, Even after these concessions were made, 


another cargo of flour intended for the Transvaal was 
seized, so that the English policy is not consistent with 
itself. Count von Buelow expressed the hope that an 
international agreemert upon this whole question might 
be arrived at, and he even outlined arrangements which 
Germany would regard with approval. This is a matter 
of large importance to the United States, so far as food- 
stuffs go, since the American exports of agr:cultural 
products amount to $800,000,000 annually. 


The political situation in Kentucky is well charged with 
dynamite. As the legislative hearing on the contested 
offices of governor and lieutenant-governor draws toward 
its close, and it becomes apparent that the machinery of 
the law is to be used unscrupulously to oust the incum- 
bents of these offices, the indignation among those who 
believe that a great wrong is contemplated grows in in- 
tensity. The appearance about the capitol grounds at 
Frankfort of a thousand or fifteen hundred armed moun- 
taineers is an ominous symptom. These are a type of 
men who are not accustomed to nice distinctions of law 
or fine principles of constitutional interpretation. They 
see that the officers whom they believe to have been 
elected, and who held their offices on certificates issued to 
them by an election board politically hostile, are about to 
be ejected; and it will be extremely difficult to hold 
them in check when the crisis comes. 

* 


There was no difference of opinion in the house special 
committee, and no difference worth mentioning in the 
house itself, as to the unfitness of Congressman Roberts 
of Utah to hold a seat in the house. The only difference 
arose over the question whether he should be excluded 
without being allowed to take the oath, or whether he 
should be permitted to take his seat, and then should be 
expelled. The minority of the-committee, composed of 
Mr. Littlefield of Maine and Mr. DeArmond of Missouri, 
were in favor of the latter course, on the ground that it 
would establish a dangerous precedent if the house, by a 
mere majority vote, were to refuse to allow a member- 
elect to take the oath. The debate in the house was 
over this point; but the house followed the majority of 
the committee, and voted, 268 to 50, to exclude Mr. 
Roberts. 


The Quay case is now before the senate, the majority 
and minority reports concerning it having been pre- 


sented; but it will not be taken up until after the vote is 
taken on the gold standard bill. The Demucrats on the 
committee were solidly against seating Mr. Quay; the 
Republicans, with one exception, were in favor of seating 
him. The unbroken precedents of the senate for seventy- 
five years are against seating a senator on the appoint- 
ment of a governor when a legislature has had a chance 
to elect and has failed to do so. The last case which 
came before the senate was that of Mr. Corbett of Ore- 
gon, and the abstract argument in favor of admission in 
his case was stronger than in the case of Mr. Quay, be- 
cause the Oregon legislature failed even to organize, 
while the Pennsylvania legislature was in session when 
Mr. Quay’s term expired and refused to re-elect him. 


There is a strong movement in congress in favor of 
pushing through the bill for the construction of the Nica- 
ragua canal, without waiting for the report of the special 
commission, which is now engaged, under authority of 
congress, in investigating and comparing the various 
routes proposed. Those who oppose immediate action do 


“go on several grounds. They argue that it is unwise to 


commit the government to the expenditure of $100,000,000 
for building a canal along a given route before it is ascer- 
tained that it is the best route. Besides this, there is 
serious question as to the duration of the concession 
under which the canal must be built; not to mention the 
existence of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which must some- 
how be disposed of before the right of the United States 
to sole control can be established. 


The week’s death roll includes an unusually large num- 
ber of distinguished names. John Ruskin, the great art 
critic, and one of the most eminent masters of English 
style in the Victorian era, is dead at the age of eighty- 
one. His powers and his physical strength had been 
gradually failing for several years, and his death was 
like the falling asleep of a child. Richard D. Blackmore, 
the author of “Lorna Doone,” and of a dozen or more les- 
ser works of fiction, is dead after a long and painful ill- 
ness. These deaths seem rather in the order of nature,— 
the passing away of men whose work was done. Neither 
of them seems so sad as the death from fever at Lady- 
smith of George W. Steevens, the brilliant young war cor- 
respondent, who was in the freshness of youth and on the 
threshold seemingly of larger achievéments, 
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FOR THE BUSY DAYS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


Would’st know how tangles straighten, 
And how vexations clear, 

And how all work may be well done, 
When the task-full days are here? 


’Tis with a ready patience, 
With will to do one’s best, 

With eyes for all the brightness 
That shines from east or west; 


With kindly thought for others, 
And, when some want is sore, 
With memory of Our Father’s love 

That portions less or more; 


Now one, and now the other, 
As may our hap befall: 

But, dear, ere any day is done, 
Thou’lt likely need them all! 


A MODEPN FETICH. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


The announcement of the Marathon (Wisconsin) 
training school contains this statement: “Much of 
the best instruction in the art of teaching that a 
pupil ever receives is the good teaching to which he 
is subjected in school, and (that) the best methods 
are acquired under tuition, rather than from ob- 
servation and criticism.” 

The above has been criticised as unsound in 
theory and untrue in practice. 

iJere are two distinct points to be considered. 
The first assertion that it is a great boon for the 
pupil who expects to be a teacher to pass under the 
tuition of one who is an expert in imparting knowi- 
edge, 2nd in school discipline can hardly admit of 
discussion, unless we consider example and the per- 
sonal influence of the teacher as of no account. 
A strong argument in favor of placing none but the 
most skillful and the best-trained teachers in our 
graded schools is based upon the lasting influence 
which sueh a teacher exerts in shaping the future 
career of pupils who are to undertake the duties of 
instruction at a later date. A good teacher builds 
herself unconsciously into the mind of the pupil as 
an ideal, to realize which is the height of that 
pupil’s ambition, when occupying the position of 
teacher, 

On the contrary, much of the oor teaching in our 
schools is due to the fact that the teacher has at no 
time in her experience felt the influence of a good 
teacher, or even seen one at work in the school- 
room. Take, for instance, two teachers of equal 
native ability. One of them comes up through the 
grades under the direction and influence of very in- 
different teachers, as far as skill in imparting in- 
struction and in discipline: is concerned, but after 
that has the advantage of expert professional train- 
ing. The other passes the years of school under the 
inspiration and direction of enthusiastic, well- 
‘rained teachers, who keep a high ideal continually 
hefore the young pupil, and from their tuition passes 
almost directly to her work in the schoolroom. The 

_ Chances are that the latter of these will surpass the 
former in the kind and character of her work. The 
one has in mind a theoretical ideal, and the other an 
ideal which ig practical, drawn from living types. 


This is not intended to disparage professional in- 
struction by any means, but only to set forth the 
idea that much instruction is not always the most 
potent influence in shaping the teacher’s career. 


The other clause of this statement, “that the best © 


methods are acquired under tuition rather than 
from observation and criticism,” contains only a 
half truth. The best results are obtained when ob- 
servation and criticism either correct or confirm 
and strengthen the impressions received under tui- 
tion. If we accept the words of the writer as they 
stand, one-half of the work of the training school 
or the school of practice is uncalled for. To ob- 
serve with care and to criticise with good judgment 
will test the ability of the pupil teacher along lines 
which are of constant use in the schoolroom. 

We may well ask ourselves the question whether 
we are not placing too much stress upon professional 
training as the only and the sure means of prepar- 
ing teachers. A statement which commends itself to 
the experience of the past and to our common sense 
cannot be put down by declaring it unpedagogical 
or unsound in theory. . 

The influence of Mary Lyon and Emma Willard 


increased and strengthened—almost created—the 


teaching powers of hundreds of young persons who 
passed under their tuition, but who had no instruc- 
tion in pedagogy. The teaching spirit is contagious. 
Dr. Taylor, who for so many years was the head of 
Phillips Academy at Andover, did more to insure 
correct methods in teaching Latin and Greek in the 
New England academies than any merely formal 
normal instruction could possibly have done. 

We are unable to see wherein the statement 
quoted in the first paragraph of this article is “un- 
sound in theory or untrue in practice.” The art of 
teaching is not a matter of theory alone, nor is it 
acquired from books and lectures, except as they en- 
lighten the understanding and promote the think- 
ing process. The basis of this art is the natural 
ahility of the teacher, quickened and stimulated by 
the examples of expert teachers, supplemented in 
later years by the thoughts of the best authors. 

From the kindergarten through the high school, 
the influence and example of the grade teachers in 
fostering notions of a good school and good instruc- 
tion in the minds of the pupils is a factor which we 
are in danger of forgetting in owr zealous worship 
of the modern fetich—“professional training.” 


SPEECH-TRAINING 1N THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY FLETCHER OSGOOD, BOSTON. 


In the Forum (I think for June, 1895) I have 
called attention to the fact that although eur coun- 
try is par excellence the land of organized elocution, 
of off-hand speech making by men, and of fluent so- 
ciety talk by women, yet the average speech, both 
of the highly educated and the slightly educated 
American, is, upon the whole, in many ways pro- 
nouncedly defective. 

With the purpose of approximately ascertaining 
how far this failure might be due to training, or the 
lack of it in our public schools, I have, for a period 
of years, given critical attention to the voices of 
young people from the various public school grades, 
and have made at intervals prolonged school visits, 
some of them within a few days of the preparation 
of this article. 

I find the best expressive reading in the lower 
grades; undeniably an improvement has _ been 
brought about there. The typical, drowsy, school- 
room monotone of thirty years ago has to a note- 
worthy extent given place in these grades to more 
lively and natural intonations. The nasality, once 
distinctively American, is also somewhat rapidly 
disappearing from lower grade recitations. This, to 
be sure, is largely due to the fact that the schools 
contain relatively far fewer “Yankee” children than 


formerly, but has also in some measure been brought 
about by actual changes in the habitual intonations 
of typical Americans. In other respects improve- 
ment, even in the lower grades, if noticeable at all, 
is rather slight. 

I am inclined to think that in the enunciation of 
words, and the phonic elements composing them, 
there has been quite a falling off from the old-time 
“primary” standards. At any rate (allowing for 
certain noteworthy exceptions, some of which are 
fairly startling in their contrast with the general 
average), enunciation in the lower grades appears to 
have faltered far behind most other studies, and is 
not to-day in a creditable condition there. | 

In a grammar school, where the reading was un- 
usually good in all grades, I recently made the fol- 
lowing leading criticisms:— 

(1) While the old-time “dead-alive drone” has 
been, toa good degree, eliminated, a certain uniform 
speech-tune, made up of recurrent monotones and 
graded descents of voice, dominates the formal 
reading of many classrooms. This tune is not the 
natural expression of animated thought; it is rather 
an unconscious device for “getting along easily” in 
the reading, with as little expenditure of cerebral 
energy (short of outright droning) as may be. 

The teacher, in some cases, seems, unconsciously, 
to set this tune; in other cases, the children appear 
to have followed the lead of one of their own num- 
ber. 

I formulated the tune on the fly leaf of my note- 
hook, and reproduce it here for the benefit of the oc- 
casional teacher who may be able to decipher it from 
the formula:— 


(3) In reading, very few pupils show noticeable 
animation of face; nearly all, even in the highest 
grade of this school, keep their eyes strictly upon 
their books. A few, now and then, glance off, fur- 
tively and mechanically. 

(4) General tone quality is less noticeably .de- 
fective than is usual. It could, however, be much 
improved as to purity by exemplary drill. 

(5) Enunciation ranges above the average, but 
is often very bad. ‘ 

(6) The gap between the formal reading and the 
average classroom talking (this last both strictly 
colloquial and generally recitational) is too wide. 
In many cases where the reading exercise is meas- 
urably successful the talking is poor to extremely 
poor. 

These criticisms, I repeat, apply to a grammar 
school which holds the lead in reading over any such 
school that I have visited. In preparing the criti- 
cisms I tried not to set my standard unduly high. 

In facial animation, life in intonation, purity of 
general vocal quality, and accuracy of enunciation— 
indeed, in all the elements that make up good staple 
reading and speaking—-I am of opinion that the 
lower primary grades will be found to excel all 
others. I have certainly found that they so excel 
wherever my investigations have extended. 

In fact, as public education, as now shaped, pro- 
gresses, a more or less steady lapse from excellence 
of utterance appears, until the lowest depth (I am 
not now speaking of the colleges) is reached in the 
graduating class of the high school! 

A very recent visit to a high school, where, I have 
reason to suppose, informal reading and classroom 
talking average as well as in any high school in the 
state, illustrated this forcibly. A class of young 
men and women were criticising one of Macaulay’s 
essays. The topic interested me, and I am as 
quick of hearing as most people, yet, although I 
think the most distant pupil could hardly have been 
more than twenty feet away from me, I utterly 
failed, in most instances, to understand what in the 


world those young people were trying to say! 
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preponderance of morose, monotonous mumbling 
on the part of the young men, and of sad, wavering, 
and weakly indistinct utterance on the part of the 
young women—all converging in general inaudibil- 
ity—was overwhelming. No stretch of charity 
could cover such an exercise with approval. 

In other classrooms of this high school the reci- 
tations were somewhat better, but they fell far short 
of the grammar school standard. 

Thus it is, in good measure, I believe, that our 
men and women carry, to so large an extent, a bad 
utterance through life. Even among lawyers, 
clergymen, legislators, salesmen and saleswomen, 
whose living so largely depends on the use of the 
voice, really good utterance is rare. Our teachers, 
on the whole, I am happy to say, do better, but 
there is room for vast improvement in their case. 
Considering the great importance of a good utter- 
ance to success in life, the almost total neglect of 

even primitive methods for developing it in so many 
grades of the public schools is a daily wonder to me. 
Why should so much time be given there to singing, 
and so little—or else none at all—to the proper cul- 
ture of the voice for speech? 

Can the present state of things be really justified 
upon sound educational principles? 

Looking at the question in what is called a “prac- 
tical” way, is it not, in these days of urgent com- 
petition, especially true that the boy, girl, man, or 
woman with a good utterance will, other things 
being equal, secure employment more quickly and 
retain it longer than the competitor with a defect- 
ive or unpleasant utterance? 

Aside from the direct question of a livelihood, 
the close connection between thought and feeling 
and its expression through speech ought not, I feel 
assured, to be overlooked in education. 

Cacophonie utterance has an ugly, reflex way of 
inducing slovenly thinking and flaccid willing. 

If I am asked what specific things ought in my 
judgment to be done in the matter, I reply that I 
think that certain exercises in physiologic elocution, 


with formal attention to reading and speaking, 


should be required in all school grades, from pri- 
mary to high, inclusive. 

In all this work, while lyric, romantic, and dra- 
matie rendition should not be excluded, the em- 
phasis should be placed upon good reading and 
good, colloquial speaking of good English prose. 
Every graduate of a high school should ‘at least be 
expected to be able to read from a magazine, news- 
paper, or book without keeping his eyes constantly 
fixed upon either, and with a reasonable degree of 
animated, accurate expression, free from marked 
enunciatory slovenliness or blatant impurities of 
vocal quality. I doubt if one in twenty of our high- 
school graduates, as they average, could bear this 
test to-day. 

To markedly improve the average utterance in the 
various grades of the public school need not take a 
great amount of time, but would take earnest, in- 
telligent effort, backed by the belief that the prac- 
tical study of expression through speech equals in 
value any of the other staple studies now required 
there. Languid, half-hearted work would be worse 
than none. 

I am pleased to be able to say that, so far as I have 
noticed, the reading and talking of our public school 
teachers has somewhat recently improved. The 
teacher (she would call herself, in the fashion of 
Howells’ Clementina, a “teacha”) with the very 
shrill and compressed voice, and the teacher with 
the gruff, weak, mumbling, or sadly drooping utter- 
ance, is still with us, but the general average of vocal 
expression among our teachers appears, I repeat, 
to be higher than it has been; and if mere ex- 
ample could do alone (as it cannot) the work of 
practical speech-training, or if mere effort at inspir- 
ing thought could do it (as it cannot), we should have 
better reading and speaking in the schools than we 
have to-day. 


David H. Brown, Boston: I have looked over with 
much interest the anniversary number of the 
Journal of Education, and think it is an excellent 
paryrarr ds a in brief of the educational work in the 

twenty-five years, 


SCHOOL SYSTEM IN AMERICA.—(JV.) 


BY CHARLES F. PIDGIN AND FRANK H. DROWN, 
Of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
EDUCATION AFTER 1830. 

_ By 1830 great progress had been made throughout 
the Union in the establishment of what is generally 
known as the American common school. In the 
twelve northern states and in the fourteen southern 
states a growing interest had been created, and in 


many cities, notably New Orleans, the American — 


school flourished; but in Massachusetts, the most 
progressive commonwealth of all, interest had de- 
clined and the public school level had become low- 
ered. At this time the occasion and the man met. 
Massachusetts established a board of education, 
placed Horace Mann at its head, and thus began the 
revival of the common school. Mr. Mann said, con- 
cerning this board of education, “It is the first 
great movement toward an organized system of com- 
mon education which shall at once be thorough and 
universal.” 

No state in Christendom to-day excels Massachu- 
setts in the universal popular interest in education, 
and through her efforts and those of her sons she 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK R. DYER, 
Wichita, Kan. 


blazed a footpath through the jungle of ignorance 
and distrust, a path that has been cleared and en- 
larged until the whole world acknowledges and 
applauds the excellence of the American common 
school; and from 1838 to 1850 no person so domi- 
nated educational circles as the first secretary of the 
first board of education, Horace Mann. It was not 
all a bed of roses, either. The legislature, true to 
its principles, which are as lively in 1899 as in 1837, 
gave him a princely salary, which, after deducting 
necessary expenses, allowed him $500 a year for 
living expenses. With the sarcasm which formed 
such a feature of his daily life, Mr. Mann said, 
“Never mind, I will be revenged by doing more than 
$1,500 worth of good.” He traveled about the 
state, held meetings, swept and dusted the halls in 
which he was to speak, and, as he said relative to one 
place, “I was cheated in their shops, spit upon in 
their hotels, and damned in their pulpits.” But he 
kept on, despite injustice, malignity, and misrepre- 
sentation. And his work was not in vain; he suc- 
ceeded where a less earnest man would have failed. 
In 1839 the committee on education in the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature reported a bill to abolish the 
board of education, the secretary, and the normal 
schools. The Rev. Alvin A. Dodge presented the 
argument against the scheme of Horace Mann, and 
fifty years later his niece, Gail Hamilton, enlarged 
on his vituperation and wrote a volume in wholesale 
disparagement of the American common school as 


reorganized by Horace Mann. Ignorance and 
prejudice die hard. This has been exemplified more 


than once, but, perhaps, never so notably as in the 


case of Gail Hamilton, and in a more recent instance 
when a member of the Massachusetts legislature 
voted steadily against every appropriation for the 


common schools of the state, on the ground that 


fifty years before Horace Mann had so brought his 
father in the legislature under the flail of his terrible 
rhetoric and sarcasm that he felt as though he must 
avenge him. 

But, fortunately, the legislature was not alto- 
gether composed of such men. The plan of the 
committee fell through, and in the succeeding year, 
1840, the legislature voted an appropriation cf 
$6,000 a year to the state normal schools, and they 
made many other beneficent concessions to educa- 


tion. 

The South to-day, with a population of 25,000,- 
000 people, is in the position which the North was 
in when Horace Mann took hold of educational mat- 
ters, and it is questioning ways and means. It can- 
not do better than by reading history and following 
the plan originated by Horace Mann. He caused 
“a revival of attention and enthusiastic interest in 
the common school” in all classes; among the lower 
class, which is always hostile, and among the higher 
class, whose sympathies are usually for a separate 
scheme of private education for their own children. 
And this was a work of difficulty, but by a “wonder- 
ful combination of faculties, in which no American 
educator has been his equal, the great revival was 
set in motion, the machinery was carefully manipu- 
lated and the tracks of influence surveyed by which 
the good work went on with never a serious backset 
from the last year of his service to the present day.” 

Coincident with the advent of Horace Mann in 
Massachusetts was the rise and progress of educa- 
tional reform in Connecticut, led by Henry Barnard. 
In 1837 not one-half of the children and youth of 
school age,.four to sixteen, were in attendance at the 
common schools. Of the 1,200 schoolhouses, only 
300 were suitable, and more than one-half were un- 
inhabitable. The sanitary arrangements were an 
outrage on common decency. Two hundred vari- 
eties of school books rendered education confusing, 
and of the 1,200 teachers, the men taught in the 
winter and the women in the summer, and general 
decay and corruption was all around. This was the 
condition of the common school, but private schools 
were infinitely better. Twelve thousand pupils were 
educated in them at an annual expense of $200,000, 
more than the entire sum expended on the 50,000 
children in the common schools. From six to eight 
thousand children did not attend school at all. 

The problem confronting Barnard was somewhat 
different from that which faced Mann. In Massa- 
chusetts sheer, willful, and criminal neglect was the 
obstacle to be surmounted, combined with the demo- 
lition of the dsirict unit of administration; but 
in Connecticut the public had been practically 
ousted from control of the schools, and even the 
clergy was hostile, and a “school society” ruled, or 
rather misruled, without being responsible to any- 
body but its gwn misguided intellect. Unlike 
Massachusetts, Connecticut still clings to its district 
system. 

The educational policy of New England has al- 
ways differed from that of New York, where educa- 
tion relied on the power of eminent leaders. 
The “board of regents of the University of New 
York” took all education under its wing, but has 
never been able to use to the fullest extent its im- 
plied authority. In 1820 the state established an 
office of the state superintendent of the common 
schools, and later the scheme was further elaborated 
by the appointment of city and county superintend- 
ents. But experience seems to have testified that 
the New England idea of educating the whole 
people into their duty of instructing the children by 
direct local taxation for a local control of the com- 
mon achools has been most effective, 
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In 1843 Henry Barnard was invited by the gov- 
ernor and ‘legislature to become the first general 
commissioner of common schools in Rhode Island, 
which was the seventh commonwealth in the scale of 
intelligence, 1,600 adults of its 108,000 population 
being absolutely illiterate, and the school facilities 
offered to its children being of the crudest kind. 
Barnard found much the same conditions existing 
in Rhode Island as in Connecticut—35,000 children 
of school age, 21,000 in public schools, 3,000 in pri- 
vate, and of this number only 13,500 in regular at- 
tendance; 5,000 attended the full school year; 6,000 
not over three months; 312 schoolhouses provided 
for 405 schools, 86 of them absolutely unfit for occu- 
pation; school books in numberless variety; no 
system of visitation, examination, or supervision; 
and the state swarming with teachers discarded by 
other states as incompetent. Barnard fought the 
battle and won; the legislature enacted a vote of 
thanks upon his retirement, in 1848, the teachers 
expressed their gratitude by a valuable gift, and his 
portrait was painted and now hangs in an honorable 
place in one of the public buildings of Providence. 

The Quincy school, Boston, founded in 1847, was 
the first school in the United States in which the 
pupils were located in separate rooms, and all the 
branches were taught them by the same teacher. 
This system, like many other Massachusetts ideas, 
has spread over the entire country. 

Previous to that time, several classes sat in one 
large room and went into recitation rooms, being 
taught by different teachers in different branches. 
This, of course, was the old college idea, the teachers 
taking the place of professors; but the new plan, de- 
vised by the late John D. Philbrick, who was after- 
ward superintendent of public schools of the city of 
Boston, has proved to be the best one for the middle 
and lower grades of the public schools. It may be 
said that cities, like republics, are often ungrateful, 
for a public school has never been named after Mr. 
Philbrick. 

In the English high school, Boston, a return has 
been made to the departmental system, the plan 
being to have the pupils of each room ‘under a room 
teacher, but teachers of other branches come to the 
room and give instruction in their respective lines 
or studies. This change was made in 1875 in the 
first, or graduating, class. The following year the 
second and third classes, and, indeed, the whole 
school, was reorganized, and the different branches 
of study were assigned to the different teachers. 
The reasons for making the change were numerous 
and strong, chiefly perhaps this, that every teacher 
can.teach one branch, or a limited number of 
branches, far better than he can teach the whole 
range of branches required to be taught to a given 
class in a given year. It has long since ceased to be 
an experiment. Thé practical results approved them- 
selves to the judgment of all interested in a very 
short time, and no one has expressed any desire to 
go back to the old system. The. change had the 
approval of almost every teacher in the school; in 
fact, the only opponents to it were two or three 
teachers whose ability to hold the attention of 
the pupils outside their own rooms was very 
weak. It may be added that the girls’ high 
school adopted the departmental system of instruc- 
tion several years earlier than 1875. It was the suc- 
cess of the system in that school, probably, which 


impressed the minds of most of the teachers in its 
favor. 


The Journal of Education celebrated its twenty- 
fifth. anniversary December .7, 1899. Its special 
issue, was devoted. largely to a review of the educa- 
tional progress during this period. The fact that 
this review was made general in its scope, and that 
it was not limited’ merely to the growth of the 
Journal, may be taken as a mark of the Journal’s 
largenegs of spirit. Beginning with New England, 
it has grown to be national, both in circulation and 
m character. Dr, A. E. Winship, the long-time 
editor, is a real power in the schools of America.— 
tnland Educator, 


IS THE UNITED STATES IS OR ARE? 


EDITORS, PROOFREADERS, AUTHORS, AND PUBLISHERS GIVE 
THEIR OPINIONS AND REASONS. 


The Journal has been annoyed by the lack of uni- 
formity in treating the number of the United States. It 
seemed to the editor a clear case in favor of the singu- 
lar number, but some excellent authorities used the 
plural. Because of this unsettled state of affairs we have 
asked the opinions of leading editors, proofreaders, 
authors, and publishers, and the question is no nearer 
being settled than ever. The Journal will continue to 
say, “The United States is a republic.” 

New York TRIBUNE. 


Following the grammatical rule regarding collective 
nouns, the singular verb should be used with the United 
States. The constitution, however, uses the plural form. 
It is more euphonious to say “The United States is a re- 
public” than “The United States are a republic.” But 
in the following, ‘“‘These United States’—states that are 


’ united—euphony would prompt the use of the plural verb. 


The writer’s intent should be taken into consideration, I 
think, whether combined action is expressed or separate 
action. Scholars have little “kinks,” however, and a 
majority of opinions establishes a rule. 

Tue LNQUIRER. 

“Befo’ de wah” I cannot remember that there was any 
lack of uniformity in speaking grammatically with regard 
to the United States. Since then we have, in the North, 
at least, got into the way of saying the ‘United States 
is.’ Perhaps it is as well to sacrifice grammar for once 
to principle, as the French say “Ex la Chapelle,” or some- 
thing distantly approaching it. So I suppose I must give 
my vote—which is only a vote—for the United States one 
and indivisible. . 

E, Oxam Lyre. 
Normal] school, Millersville, Pa. 

While both “The United States is a republic” and “The 
United States are a republic” may be said to be gram- 
matically correct, I think the weight of authority is 
strongly in favor of now regarding the noun “United 
States” as singular, especially in sentences like the fore- 
going. 

Epitror J. Givina, 
The American, Nashville. 

I prefer “The United States is a republic,” although, 
constitutionally, I should say, “The United States are a 
republic.” 

——_O-——_ 
Henry R 
Detroit. 

Considered in a strictly grammatical manner, either 
form would be correct. But, considering the implied 
sense, I hold that the first form, “The United States is a 
republic,” is the correct one. The noun in apposition, 
which must agree with the subject in number, is republic. 
This term, as standing for a form of nation, is always 
considered in the singular sense. This being established, 
the subject with which it agrees must be also singular. 

The other form, “The United States are a republic,” is 
also grammatically correct. But in this case the subject, 
“The United States,” while collective, and still referring 
to the same singular noun, necessarily retains a certain 
plural sense. This makes the prominent fact this, that 
there is a collection of states, not that there is a nation. 
Hence I decide in favor of the form with singular verb. 


CHANCELLOR Henry A. BucureL AND PROFESSOR 
Erra L. MILuEr, 
The Univerity of Denver, 

Professor A. 8. Hill of Harvard, in his ‘Foundations of 
Rhetoric,” edition of 1893, says: “The weight of usage, 
at any rate, seems to be still in favor of treating ‘The 
United States’ as a plural noun.’’ Without being able to 
state authoritatively what the best usage in the matter 
now is, I can only give you my own conviction, that, in 
most cases, “the United States’ should be treated as a 
singular noun; it falls practically into the category of 
collective nouns, which are singular, except when one 
wishes to emphasize the individuals for which the collec- 
tive noun stands, or when to treat it as singular would 
violate the principle of euphony. 

W. S. Ropinson, 
Ashland, Ohio. i 

My opinion inclines strongly to the form “The United 
States is a republic,” The subject conveys to my mind 


in this sentence no idea of plurality. The supremacy of 
the federal government over the state government leads 
me to think of the United States as a unit. 
W. IL Crawsuaw, 
Colgate. University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
I prefer to say, “The United States is a republic.” 
H. C. Muck ey, 
Cleveland, O. 
I most decidedly favor “The United States is a re- 
public.” 
— 
James SMaIL, 
Worcester Telegrain, 
The United States is one country, and republic is singu- 
lar; therefore, United States is singular and requires the 


cingular verb. 


T. E. Wittson, 
New York World. 

It is not a matter of opinion, but a matter of fact, 
regulated by law and the constitution: of the United 
States. 

By consulting them you will find that the law requires 
in all public documents that the United States should be 
considered plural and the verb should be “are,” not “is.” 


CONSTITUTION. 


Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist 
within the United States, or in any territory subject to 
their jurisdiction. Treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them, or in ad- 
hering to their enemies. 


TREATIES. 


“If any of the citizens of the United States, or any per- 
sons under their protection.”—Article XIX., Algiers, 1815, 
and common to nearly all treaties. 

“On the part of the United States, to be delivered and 
paid by them.”—Article 10, Tripoli, 1796. 

“As the government of the United States of America is 
not in any sense founded on the Christian religion; and 
as the said states never have,” etc.—Article XI., Tripoli, 
1796. Made by George Washington and “the supreme 
law of the land, anything in the laws or the constitutions 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

These simple facts are taught in the public schools of 
this city to the children in the first grade. It was there, 
in the first grade of No. 15, I learned them, and your letter 
almost paralyzed me. Do Boston boys still consider the 
constitution as a “covenant with death and a league with 
heil”? 

Suverintrenvent W. L. Sree ce, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

I believe, with General Grant, that ‘“‘The United States 
is a republic,” though Secretary Seward, the scholar, in 
his correspondence concerning the Alabama claims, used 
are.” 


E, M. VanPovten, 
Bloomington, II}. 

The unity of the United States is so dear to me that I 
cannot see it excluded from my grammar. ‘The United 
States is a republic.” 


Tue Pirrssure DIspatcu. 


Whiie we think both are correct, we have given “The 
United States is a republic” the preference, and made it 


the rule of our office. 


J. E. Morris, 
Alliance, Ohio, 

The idea of unity in “the United States’’ requires the 
singular verb. 

—0--— 
W. A. SreRNson, 
Fenton, Mich. 

Prior to the Civil War it was a matter of conjecture 
whether “United States is” or “‘United States are.” But 
that struggle decided that the United States was a nation, 
and not a more or less loosely confederated aggregate. 
If the states are united, how can they be separate? They 
can’t be Dr. Jekyll one minute and Mr. Hyde another. It 
is proper to say “The states were united,” “The states 
are united”; for then we think of them separately ag 
uniting to form the United States, 
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Proressor Carrot, Lewis Maxey, 
Department of English, Williams College. 
My own opinion is that “United States” should be 
‘treated as a plural compound; hence “are” rather 


than “is.” 
—o——- 


Presipent R. H. Hausey, 
Oshkosh [Wis.] Norma) School. 

My own preference upon the question which you submit 
is to use a singular verb in connection with the United 
States as a subject. I do this because I wish to empha- 
size the fact that the United States is a nation, and not 
simply a federation. 

H. H. Kines.ey, 
Evanston, II. 
“IS.” The Rebellion settled that question thirty-five 


years ago. 


Caar.es F. Jonnson, 
Professor ef English, Trinity College. 

I regard the United States as a nation, a unit, not a 
confederation. Consequently I should always write, 
“The United States is.” 

Principat 8. STEFFENS, 
High School, Lima, O. 

All the states together form a unit, the nation which 

we call the United States. Therefore I would say, “The 


United States isa republic.” 


Tue New Yorxk Times. 
The usual rule about collective nouns governs, it seems 
to us. You may use either the singular or the plural 


verb. 
, 


H. Lamont, 
Professor of English, Brown University. 


In spite of the weight of authority on the side of “‘are,”” 


I prefer “‘is.”’ 


SUPERINTENDENT Newton C DovuGuerty, 
Peoria, 
“The United States is a republic.” The question was 


settled at Appomattox. 


Supervisor R. C. 
Boston. 


My habit is to say, “The United States is a republic.” 
It seems to me that the Civil War decided this question 
in grammar. 

Tue Totepo Brave. 

The Blade always uses the form “The United States is.’”’ 
This point was settled by the Civil War. That decided 
that this union is not a congeries of independent states, 
any one of which may resume its independence by a 
formal withdrawal or secession from the union, but an 
indivisible whole—hence a unit; hence “is.” 

GREENFIELD GAZETTE. 


We should say the United States “is.” The other form, 
though possibly technically correct, savors too much of a 
too loosely jointed state. 

SUPERINTENDENT Gorpon A. Sournwortn, 
Somerville, Mass. 

I favor “The United States is a republic.” It has a 
constitution and laws. The United States will maintain 
its rights. The thought is wholly towards unity, oneness, 


the nation, and not its component parts. 


Herrert B. Haynen, 
Council Bluffs, la. 

My opinion and my usage and the custom in our 
schools sanction the form “The United States is a re- 
public.” The sentence defines our nation in its govern- 
mental capacity. To my mind it contemplates the unity 
of the nation; it speaks of the country as one; it de- 
scribes its government as viewed from the standpoint of 
nationality. I recognize the basis of the other form of 
expression, but the above sets forth my opinion and my 
practice. 

H. S, 
Providence, R. I. 

I think the term “United States” should be considered 
as a singular or a plural subject under the same condi- 
tions as collective nouns are; viz., if the reference is to 
the aggregate as a whole, it is to be considered singular; 


if the reference is to parts of which it is composed, the 
term used will be plural. Under most conditions I should 


say, “The United States is a republic.” 
THe CLeveLanp 
The Cleveland Leader believes that the United States 
“is” a nation, and it is the custom of the paper so to 
‘print it, 


CamBripce TRIBUNE. 
The united kingdoms of England, Ireland, and Scotland 


“is” a monarchy, but the United States “is’’ a republic. 
Proressor J. M. Hart, 
Cornell University, 

Being one who believes in spelling Nation, rather than 
nation, I prefer the formula, “The United States is a re- 
public.” The underlying conception is to me singular; 
that is, our political unity. Possibly, were I discussing 
physical features, such as climate, soil, population, etc., I 
should say, e. g., “The United States have (offer) (ex- 
hibit) a wide range of climate,” for the idea of natural 


diversity here prevails. 
—o——_ 


Proressor H. H. Nett, 
Amherst College. 

Since the Civil War “United States” signifies one, 
single, undivided nation. I do not agree that “there is 
no uniformity.” Usage more and more treats it as singu- 
lar. See Professor Peck’s last volume of essays. 

New York 
“The United States are.” See Constitution III., 3. 
Principat I. C. 
Normal School, West Superior, Wis. 
My politics and my grammar teach me that this is one 


country, and that “the United is a republic.” 


Tae SprRiINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
The recognized usage of the Republican is to consider 
the United States as a singular noun—‘‘The United States 


is a republic.” 


SUPERINTENDENT R. G. Boone, 
Cincinnati. 
“The United States is a republic,”’ by all means. 
Honyoke TRANSCRIPT, 
Massachusetts. 
We like “The United States is a republic” best and al- 


ways so use it. 


SuPERINTENDENT S. H. SHEAKLEy, 
Des Moines. 

I am so enthusiastically in favor of Nation with a large 
“N” that I would uniformly say, “The United States is a 
republic,” not “The United States are a republic.” 

Perrine, Proressor or EnGuisn, 
Bucknell University. 

I am of the opinion that, in a federal republic like ours, 

the usage will depend upon the meaning one has in mind. 


“Hence, I am of the opinion that (1) the United States 


“is” friendly to the Filipinos, and (2) the United States 
“is” unwilling to be sued by a state, and (3) the United 
‘States “are” in favor of a constitutional dmendment pro- 
hibiting polygamy, are correct expressions. 
, 
Topeka CAPITAL. 
We always say the United States ‘‘is.” 
Cuarurs F, Ricuarpson, Proressor oF 
Dartmouth College. 
It seems to me that good use, the final arbiter, has long 


sanctioned the “‘is.”’ 
—0o-——_- 


Presipent ALBERT SALISBURY, 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 

Whether we shall regard the “United States” as a 
singular or plural subject depends, as a grammatical 
question, upon the speaker’s thought, whether he is 
thinking of the states as a group of individuals, or 
whether he is thinking of the nation as a unit. But I 
think this has ceased to be a grammatical question. A 
hundred years ago it was doubtless very natural to think 
of the United States as a plural subject, but in this gen- 
eration we have no right to think of our nation as a group 
of states. The centralizing principle has triumphed too 
far for that. This is now a Nation, with a big “N,” and 
we should therefore say, “The United States is,” not 
“are.” That question was settled in 1865. 

—o——_ 
L. Buswart, S. J.; Presipent Pro rTem., 
St. Louis University. 

The professors are of different opinions. The majority, 
however, favor “is,” because the United States are a unit. 

BurraLo Express. 


“The United States is a republic,” because a collective 
noun is used in the singular number, though when United 
States is used in the possessive case a difficulty presents 
itself, which may be obviated by using the French form 
(genitive case), In instances of moot questions I believe 
in making arbitrary rules; if there is no precedent, make 


M. I. Jorpayn. 

I certainly say the United States “are” whenever the 
individual character of the separate states is in mind, 
and, in my case, that is always, except when the central 
government itself constitutes the reference; e. g., the 
place of the country by deputy in a foreign procession. 
“The United States comes after” (or before), say, Uru- 


guay. 
Prestipent Witiiam F. Stocum, 


Colorado College. 
In the sentence, “The United States is a republic,” 


which I consider the only proper form, you use the term 
“United States” collectively, and as such, in a case like 
this, the proper form would be “The United States is a 
republic.” Of course the term might be used in a dis- 
tributive sense, and require a plural form of the verb. 
But where it is used collectively, as your predicate here 
implies, it must of necessity take the singular form; and, 
in fact, I never to my knowledge heard it used otherwise 
in that sense. I should certainly use the “is” in this case. 
(Continu age 73.) 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
GRADE SCHOULS.—(V.) 


BY W. J. AMOS, HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


The foundation of all commerce is the necessities 
of man. These necessities, in the order of their im- 
portance, are: (a) food, (b) clothing, (c) shelter. 
The need of the first of these is imperative to the 
existence of any life, be it plant or animal. With- 
out food to replenish life as it has dissipated from 
day to day, existence would be reduced to narrow 
limitations. 

The teacher can begin this lesson by personal ap- 
plication. All children understand what, food 
means, and they have been acquainted with hunger 
from birth; and while they may not know the phy- 
siological reason, yet they do know that food will 
satisfy them. They know, too, that not to secure 
food means death. ‘The teacher should explain how 
the plants, as well as animals, must have food. 
how good Mother Earth loves all her children so 
well that she takes good care that she does her part 
toward keeping them from being hungry. 

If climatic conditions are just right, man can live 
without need of clothing or shelter. Food is the 
only thing furnished to man in the original state; 
clothing and shelter are both the result of invention 
on the part of man; and since “necessity is the 
mother of invention,” invention lies dormant until 
necessity arises. So long as men find that clothing 
and shelter are not needed, they content themselves. 
with looking for food, and when that is found, they 
are satisfied. Such people are found at the present 
time in Central Africa and South America. 

It is, then, an easy matter to show children that 
commerce could not thrive in a country in which 
the people desire nothing but food, and are prodi- 
gally supplied with it already. A ship load of 
cotton cloth, or boots and shoes, or even of wheat or 
corn, would find very little sale in a community 
where all a man has to do to live is to reach out and 
take and eat. 

The teacher should be careful to explain that this 
is the chief reason why we find in the tropics the 
most undeveloped territory. There can be no com- 
merce where there is no stimulus. 7 

With reference to the civilized nations, the people 
of the tropics occupy a position exactly opposite 
from that of the people living in the frigid zone. 
The people of the tropics have plenty to exchange, 
but need nothing that can be supplied from the 
temperate zone; while the people of the frigid zone 
need everything the man from the temperate zone 
can give them, but have little or nothing to give in 
return, consequently trade is prevented in either 
case, 

We can easily see, then, that the great field for 
commerce lies practically within the temperate 
zone. Here men need food, and with it clothing 
and shelter; these three needs forming, as I have 
already said, the basis of commerce. 

Let us for a moment discuss the first of these 
needs in the temperate zone. The food require- 
ments of the people of this zone are varied, having, 
as they do, to withstand all the varieties of climate 
found in this belt. It naturally follows that a 
variety of food must be used that will suit the ex- 
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igencies of the climate. Consequently, we find men 
of the temperate zone eating a variety, such as heat- 
producing foods for winter and cooling foods 
for summer, and these curiously intermingled 
with various products, the appetite for which is gen- 
erally an acquired one. 

The following outline will give a fair idea of the 
distribution of the foods of the temperate zone, and 
in the order of their importance. These vary in the 
different localities of the same zone, depending very 
often on the productive qualities of the country and 
the temperament of the people. 

(a) Breadstuffs. 

(b) Wheat. 


(b) Corn. 
(b) Barley. 
(b) Rye. ° 
(b) Oats. 
(b) Millet. 
(a) Meats. 
(b) Beef. 
(b). Pork. 
(b) Mutton. 
(b) Fish. 
(b) Game. 


(b) Dairy Products. 

(a) Groceries. 

(b) Salt. 
(b) Vegetables. 
(b) Fruits. 
(b) Sugar. 
(b) Spices. 
(b) Stimulants. 
(ce) Coffee. 
(ec) Tea. 
(ec) Cocoa. . 
(c) Tobacco. 
(ec) Liquors. 
(d) Wine. 
(d) Beer. 
(d) Spirits. 

The resourceful teacher will find plenty of ma- 
terial in this outline that will be of great interest to 
the class, and in my next paper I shall endeavor to 
outline a model lesson on the subject of “Wheat.” 


WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 


BY KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD. 


THE STATES CROWNING WASHINGTON. 


On the stage, in the centre, should be a portrait of 
Washington, set in an improvised arch, or in a double 
frame on an easel or table. On the arch, or frame, 
should be nails, on which may be hung wreaths of ever- 
greens or flowers. In places where flowers are scarce in 
winter, artificial flowers may be used. For the crowning 
of Washington, by states, there should be forty-five boys 
and girls, each carrying a garland or wreath. The boy 
or girl who recites should step out from the ranks, repeat 
a couplet, and place his offering. A national song may 
be sung after this exercise, or the whole may close with 
a tableau. In the exercise the thirteen original states 
come first, then the others, mostly in the order of their 
admission. : 


1. Maine.— 
Maine comes marching one as one 
To crown immortal Washington. 
New Hampshire.— ; 
New Hampshire brings him honor, too, 
In offerings both sweet and true. 
3. Vermont.— 
Vermont has come to take her stand 
To crown him with a lavish hand. 
4. Massachusetts.— 
Massachusetts, Pilgrim state, 
Proclaims him hero, grand and great. 
5. Rhode Island.— - 
Rhode Island comes with willing feet 
To place a garland fair and sweet. 


i. Connecticut.— 
Connecticut, with laurels dight, 
Would keep our hero’s honor bright. - 
New York.— 
New York, a mighty empire now, 
Still crowns her gallant leader’s brow. 
8. Pennsylvania.— ¥ 
Pennsylvania holds him great 
Who spurned a crown to make 4 state, ; 


9. New Jersey.— 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22. 


23. 


26. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


New Jersey, Trenton, can’t forget, 

Her hero claims her laurels yet. 
Delaware.— 

Delaware will wreathe her bays 

To tell our hero’s matchless praise. 
Maryland. 

Maryland crowns the peaceful heart, 

Unspoiled by cruel deed or art. 
Virginia.— 

Virginia hails her first-born son, 

The proud and peerless Washington. 
West Virginia.— 

West Virginia will proclaim 

The splendors of a patriot’s fame. 
North Carolina.— 

North Carolina’s flowers are brought 

To him who independence wrought. 


South Carolina.— 

South Carolina follows on 

To wreathe a wreath for Washington. 
Georgia.— 

Georgia exalts him high 

Who made the flag of freedom fly. 


Alabama.— 
Alabama’s love is pure 
For him whose fame shall aye endure, 


Florida.-— 
Florida a tribute brings 
To him exalted over kings. 


Ohio.— 
Ohio twines with generous hand 
The garlands of a goodly land. 


Indiana.— 
Indiana’s wreaths are green 
For him of grave and gentle mien. 


Illinois.— 
Illinois cannot forget. 
That Washington is speaking yet. 


Michigan.— 
Michigan with love is stirred 
For him who always kept his word. 


Wisconsin.— 
Wisconsin hangs the victor’s palm 
For him in peace or tumult calm. 


Kentucky.— 
Kentucky would his praise prolong 
For fortitude and valor strong. 


Missouri.— 
Missouri comes with gifts of love 
For Washington, all men above. ° 


Iowa.—- 
Iowa exalts the man 
Who shaped his life on honor’s plan. 


Minnesota.— 
Minnesota will revere 
The name that all the world holds dear. 


Nebraska.— 
Nebraska brings from summits high 
Immortal bloom that cannot die. 


Kansas.— y 
Kansas speaks of duties done, 
Of battles fought and victories won. 


Mississippi.— 
Mississippi tells the tale 
Of glorious acts that never pale. 


Louisiana.— 
Louisiana counts the deeds 
By duty done where valor leads. 


Arkansas.— 
Arkansas brings'an offering bright 
To him who struggled for the right. 


Texas.— 
Texas will her honor show 
To faithful friend and generous foe. 


Tennessee.— 
Tennessee exultant bears 
The crown a conquering hero wears. 


Nevada.— 
Nevada from her mountain height 


Has plucked him garlands kissed with light. 


California.— 
California's thousand flowers 
Will crown this patriot of ours. 


Oregon.— 
Oregon brings offerings rare 
For him she holds in loving care. 


Montana.— 
Montana from her mountains blue 


Has brought him love and honor, too, 


39. North Dakota.— 

North Dakota loves him well, 

And comes his valiant deeds to tell. 
40. South Dakota.— 

South Dakota follows on 

To crown the patriot Washington. 
41, Washington.— 

“Washington is proud to claim 

The glory of his noble name. 


42. Colorado.— 
Colorado ever true 
Will bring him flowers and garlands, too. 
43. Wyoming.— 
Wyoming from her mountain height 
Would crown the man who stood for right. 


44. “‘Idaho.— ‘ 
Idaho brings garlands fair : 
For him whose life’s beyond compare. 


15. Utah.— 
Utah comes with fadeless pine 
In his immortal crown to shine. 


“horus of States.— 
We all will honor Washington; 
His fame will ever lead us on 
To better lives and nobler deeds, 
To guard our land in all her needs, 
To keep us ever kind and true 
To friends, and home, and country, too; 
In virtue strong, in honor bright, 
The foe of wrong, the friend of right. 


We all will honor Washington, 
The first in war when wrong was done; 
The first in peace when freedom came, 
To crown him with immortal fame; 
The first in all our hearts to-day, 
To bind us all as one for aye. 
While truth and freedom lead us on, 
We all will honor Washington. 
[Issued under the auspices of the George Washington 
Memorial Association. ] 


IVANHOE.—(IL.) 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


I.—ON THE STORY. 

1. Under what circumstances does the hero first 
appear? 

2. When and how is his identity discovered? 

3. What influenced Ivanhoe to take part in the 
tournament? 

4. What important characters make their first 
appearance at Ashby? Under what circumstances, 
each? 

5. Recount the gallantry and prowess ‘of the 
Disinherited Knight. 

6. How does Gurth figure at a bargain? What 
was his ambition? To what degree was he honest? 

7. What prompted Rebecca to give Gurth the 
hundred zecchins? 

8. Give circumstances of quarter-staff combat. 

9. How came Athelstane to joust on Bois-Guil- 
bert’s side? 

10. What is the plot in the story? Who origi- 
nated it? Why did it fail? 

11. What were the Black Knight’s adventures? 
What personal characteristics were shown in each? 

12. Tow came Rebecca to fall in love with 
Ivanhoe? 

13. When might it seem to the reader that 
Richard’s identity was discoverable? 

14. When is De Bracy forgivable? 

15. When are Rebecca and Rowena seen to- 


_gether? How do they bear themselves toward each 


other? 
16. “When arises the question of Friar Tuck’s 
bravery? 
17. Had Front-de-Boeuf any intention of put- 
ting the prisoners in his castle to death? 
18. What scenes were interrupted by the “blast 
of a horn winded before the gate”? 
19. What were Cedric’s interruptions on his way 
out of the castle? 
20. When is Athelstane roused to action? 
21. Are there any love scenes in the story? 
Substantiate answer. 
22. How is the battle scene given to the reader? 
.23. How was each one of the prisoners in Tor- 
quilstone castle rescued ? 
24. What impelled Ivanhoe to set out from the 
Priory of St. Botolph? 
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Educational Intelligence 


Chicago educational affairs “get no better very 
fast” financially. 


A grand symposium on spelling, the best thing of 
the kind ever issued, is all ready and simply bides 


its time. 


The midwinter meeting of the N. E. A., known as 
the department of superintendence, will be held in 
Chicago, February 27, 28, and March 1, with head- 
quarters at the Auditorium. 


The N. E. A. has added 399 to its list of active 
members. These pay $2.00 a year whether they at- 
tend the annua] meeting or not. The year, there- 
fore, has had by far the largest meeting in its his- 
tory, but it has added the most active members. 


The Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
held a meeting on January 20, in which the whole 
day was given up to the enthusiastic support of reso- 
Jutions calling for the establishment of state normal 
schools. The teachers are certainly tremendously 
aroused. 

Chicago is too sensible to make herself the laugh- 
ing stock of the country by trying to publish her own 
text-books. It would be the most wicked, idiotic, 
asinine performance since California sinned against 
the taxpayers, the children, and the teachers by her 
experiment. 

The directors of the University of Cincinnati 
stand as a unit behind the new president, Howard 
Ayers, in demanding the resignation of ten pro- 
fessors and in the abolition of two other professor- 
ships, which vacate them also. ‘Fwelve men go out 
together on July 1, 1900. Heroic, to say the least. 


CANNOT FURNISH BRAINS. 


It is a common thing for teachers in private and 
in public to say in response to criticism that 
“teachers cannot furnish brains,” and this announce- 
ment is alweys cheered. It sounds well, has a good 
ring to it, but it is often deceptive. Superintendent 
James M. Coughlin of Wilkesbarre, an exception- 
ally level-headed man, made the sharpest retort to 
jhat sentiment that we haye heard, He had shown 


by absolute figures that but twenty per cent. of the 
pupils under a given programme went through on 
time, and asked if a programme ought not to be so 
arranged that a larger per cent. would move on 
without reviewing or being side-tracked. “We can- 
not furnish brains,” was the retort. “Well, if the 
Lord cannot furnish brains for more than twenty 
per cent. of the pupils, we shall do well to make a 
programme for which the Lord can furnish brains.” 
Progrdmmes and methods are expected to be for 
children whom the Lord has made. 


VERY FUNNY. 


One of the Eastern educational journals recently 
had an announcement of Mrs. Hearst’s great gift to 
the University of California, and, after referring to 
the selection of Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler as presi- 
dent, said: “There is no reason why the University 
of California should not soon prove a formidable 
rival to Leland Stanford Jr.” This will cause a deal 
of merriment on the Pacific coast, as much at Palo 
Alto as at Berkeley. The University of California 
has heen a mighty institution for a third of a cen- 
tury. t has been to the far West what Harvard 
has been to the East. President Jordan and his co- 
laborers have never pretended to lead the Unversity 
ef California. which has the state officially and San 
Francisco socially solidly behind it, with all the ad- 
vantages of its official relations to the high schools 
of the state. Stanford has made a marvelous 
growth, and with the millions to be available by and 
by will be able to make still farther and more won- 
derful advances, but the idea of the University of 
California playing the part indicated by “there is no 
reason why the University of California should not 
soon prove a formidable rival to Leland Stanford 
Jr.” is one of the funniest things of the year to any 
one who knows the Pacific coast. 


REFRESHING MEANNESS. 


As a rule, educational people are more nearly ex- 
empt from the harrassing meannesses of active life 
than any other class of public men. Even educa- 
tional journalism is more free from experiences that 
are downright mean than almost any other class of 
journalists. This makes a funny attempt to be 
mean really refreshing. 

First, a statement of facts. On a given occasion 


not so very long ago the National Educational Asso- 


ciation failed to receive about $600 by a serious mis- 
understanding. The money ought to have gone into 
its treasury from its understanding of the conditions. 
There was a good deal more at stake than obtaining 
the $600. By a combination of circumstances, Mr. 
Winship was in a position to present the facts to the 
two parties who could alone place the money to the 
satisfaction of the N. F. A. There was no legal or 
moral question involved. The officers of the 
National appealed to Mr. Winship, who succeeded in 
having the fairness of the position of the N. E. A. 
recognized. The only difficulty remaining was the 
suspicion that one or the other of the two parties 
would not in the end pay the money. Mr. Winship 
gave his word that neither check would be banked 
until both had been received. It was eminently de- 
sirable that the officers of the N. E. A. should know 
how the effort had eventuated before their meeting 
at Milwaukee. Much depended upon it as a pre- 
cedent. In answer to an urgent inquiry, Mr. Win- 
ship wrote the proper official of the N. E. A., saying 
that both parties had been seen, that the money 
would surely be paid, but that as a condition neither 
check should be cashed until both had been re- 
ceived. The checks went to the treasury of the N. 
F. A. in good time and were duly cashed and 
credited. 

Now for the “deviltry” side of the case. At 
Milwaukee a certain gentleman, not strictly educa- 
tional, conceived the idea of making an attack upon 
the officers of the N. FE. A. The headquarters of 
the officers are unfortunately very much open at the 
summer meeting. At Milwaukee, especially, there 
was a surprising amount of loafing by a certain party 
about the open desks of the officers. This letter of 
Mr, Winship’s was upon one of these desks, It was 


coolly and maliciously stolen, about that there can be 
no question. In due time it was torn,—to make it 
appear that it was found in a waste basket, appar- 
ently, enough of it put together to make it appear 
well and then photographed for show purposes. 
Malice wished it to appear that the letter was to be 
interpreted that somebody was paying said officer of 
the N. E. A. some money for some favor. -Of course 
the whole affair on the part of the maliciously in- 
clined was so stupid as to be harmless. It so hap- 
pened that every officer in the N. E. A. and every 
man in any way interested in its management had 
known of the efforts to adjust the difference and se- 
cure the money, so that it has not been easy to find 
anyone who did not know the facts, but the joke was 
so huge that no one was willing to disabuse the man 
infatuated with his meanness, and even now it is 
almost too bad, but it was too good to keep perma- 
nently. It is not “known” to us who stole the letter, 
nor who tore it, nor who put it together, nor who 
photographed it, but it is known who loafed about 
that desk frequently, and who has been showing the 
photographed copy with sundry insinuations. For- 
tunately, it is not an educator, is not a teacher, and 
is not an educational journalist. 


ATTEND EDUCATIONAL GATH! RINGS. 

The Chicago Times-Herald has this to say about 
attendance upon educational gatherings:— 

“It is a commonly recognized fact that the public 
manifests less active interest in the inside workings 
of modern pedagogic methods than in any other de- 
partment of human endeavor. The public is proud 
ot the common school system. It is panegyrized in 
pulpit and press. But the people concern them- 
selves so little about the technical and administrative 
problems of the school system that it is difficult to 
crystallize public sentiment into a potential demand 

for the appointment of the right kind of men on 
school boards. 

“But the people are manifesting increasing inter- 
est in the purely pedagogical affairs of the schools. 
A disposition to interrogate the schoolmaster and to 
turn the calcium light into the schoolroom is plainly 
discernible on every hand. The last annual report 
of the United States commissioner of education, sub- 
nitted last week, shows that the people of Ilinois 
expended last year the sum of $16,468,051 on the 
common school system of this state, which is the 
largest expenditure for educational purposes of any 
suric fa the union except New York. Such an ener- 
mous annual expenditure as this would seem to jis- 
tify a more insistent inquiry on the part of tax- 
payers into the methods and results of public educa- 
tion. 

“Notwithstanding this increasing disposition on 
the part of the public to put the schoolman in the 
witness box, it is a fact that the adoption of pro- 
gressive methods and ideas in the common school sys- 
tem must depend largely upon the teachers them- 
selves. It is to their professional zeal and initiative 
that we must look for advances along pedagogical 
lines. If the school system is to be saved from the 
politician or the mercenary real estate boomer, whose 
ideas of education take the form of costly structures, 
built where they are not needed, it must be saved by 
the educators themselves who have enough courage 
to oppose those who would use the school system for 
ignoble purposes. 

“The best sign of the times in the educational 
world is the growing disposition of the taxpayer to 
get closer to the téacher, and in furtherance of this 
idea there should be a larger representation of school 
boards at these annual gatherings of the teachers.” 

The Times-Herald does not realize that in 
Pennsylvania every county has an educational meet- 
ing which lasts a week, in which doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen and the public generally attend, so that the 
teachers are rarely more than a third of the audience. 
A little judicious attention to these things will bring 
out the public. By the by, when newspapers report 
educational gatherings as they do prize fights, reli- 
gious gatherings, and political meetings, the people 
will come out. 

It is more than fifty years since Horace Mann 
called attention to the fact that he held a most im- 
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rtant educational meeting in a Massachusetts town 
at which most important things were said by several 
ewinent men and the paper’s report was an uninter- 
esting, unreliable paragraph. ‘I'he same day a con- 
vention was held and nominated a nobody for an 
unimportant office, and the same paper gave two 
colunns to what was said and done at that conven- 
tion. Give good space and good reporters to educa- 
tional meetings, and the people will read first and 
attend thereafter. The 'Times-Herald is not a 


sinner in this regard, 


RICHARD M. JONES, LL. D. 
It will be twenty-five years on February 2 since 
Dr. Jones became headmaster of the famous William 
Penn Charter school of Philadelphia. There are 


few educational institutions so famous, historically, » 


as this school. This Philadelphia school, located in 
the business centre, where every yard of land could 
be sold at $300, probably was chartered by the lieu- 
tenant-governor on February 12, 1698, Penn being 
in England, and in 1701 Penn confirmed the charter. 
In 1708 he made its provisions more liberal, but 
even then it contained these words, “at the request, 
costs, and charges of the people of God called 
Quakers.” In 1711 he granted the final charter, 
which has for nearly 200 years been the admiration 
of students of history. The opening sentences are 
worthy Pennsylvania’s most illustrious citizen:— 

“William Penn Esquire absolute proprietary & 
Governr in Chief of ye province of Pensilvania, & ye 
territories thereunto belonging in America, To all to 
whom these presents Shall come, Greeting & 
Whereas: ye prosperity and wellfare of any people 
depends in a great measure upon ye good education 
of vouth, and their early instruction in ye principles 
of true religion and vertue, and qualifying them to 
serve their Country & themselves, by breeding them 
in reading, writing, and learning of languagés, & 
usefull arts & Sciences, Suitable to their age, Sex, & 
degree, which cannot be effected in any manner so 
well as by erecting publick* Schools for ye purposes 
aforesaid.” 

On February 2, 1875, Richard M. Jones, a young 
man fresh from the principalship of an academy on 
the banks of the Kennebee, became head master of 
this historie institution, which then had seventeen 
boys. To-day there are 460. The growth has been 
gradual. At the end of five years there were eighty 
boys, and at the end of fifteen years they made much 
of the grand enrollment of 225, and in twenty-five 
years it is 460. 

For these 460 boys there are a head master, two 
secretaries to the head master, twenty-six teachers, 
and eleven servants. Remember, this is not a 
boarding school. No boy is there except from 9 till 
1.30. The teachers are the best that money can get. 
[think T am safe in saying that there are four or 
five men, not to mention the head master, who re- 
celve higher salaries than Boston pays any head 
master. It is a delight to see boys reciting period 
after period to men who are equal to the best places 
in the land. No class has more than twenty-four, 
and rarely is there one of more than twenty pupils; 
on the average there is a teacher to every seventeen 
boys. At the twenty minutes recess the boys who 


Wish can go to the dining hall and have a delicious’ 


hot luncheon, or they can get a cold luncheon on the 
floor below. Nothing is cheap; but everything is the 
best that can be had. 

Every inch of the floor in the vast array of rooms, 
halls, and stairs is scrubbed every day, and all day 
long through all the hallways, on the stairs, and in 
‘very room, when unoceupied, a servant is brushing 
'p every speck of dirt or dust. In every room in the 
building is an open fireplace with its ever blazing 
logs and one servant does nothing but pass from 
‘om to room looking after these cheery fires. 

Every day each boy has twenty minutes in the 
vell-equipped gymnasium under the leadership of a 
nan educated for this special work, Every boy soon 
after entering the school is examined physically. 

ur eminent physicians of the city are employed 
for this work; an eye specialist tests the eyes of all 


“Iu the Sense of the word accepted in England, 


boys. “There is also an ear specialist, a lung special- . 


ist, and a general examination is made as to their 
strength. In the early spring they are all re- 
examined to see what effect hard study is having 
upon them, and if they are in any way losing 
strength the parents are recommended to take them 
out of school. 

1 dwell at some length upon these conditions, not 
simply to pay a deserved tribute of respect to an 
every way worthy educational leader, but to call at- 
tention to what the public schools must do if the 
boys of the people are to be as well prepared for the 
battle of life as the boys of the wealthy. We are be- 
ginning to have physical examinations in the public 
schools, but by whom? Usually by some inexperi- 
enced youth, without elaborate preparation and no 
experience, who plays expert in-all directions. 

Dr. Jones was born near Augusta, Me. His 
parents were Eli and Sibyl Jones, eminent mission- 
aries, of whose work a grand volume has been writ- 
ten. He was one of the noted scholars, and is one of 
the most esteemed graduates of Haverford. When 
he went to the Penn Charter school the trustees pur- 
chased an old dwelling house at No. 8 Twelfth 
street. That was long since torn down, and in its 
place has arisen a wonderfully convenient set of 
buildings, with more than forty rooms and every 
modern convenience. The Journal congratulates 
Dr. Jones, his able corps of assistants, and the 
favored boys upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the advent of the head master, who has made Penn 
Charter famous for its work, as it has always been 
for its history. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


MUST HAVE WRITTEN CONTRACTS IN MINNESOTA. 


The case of Leland against School District No. 28 
of St. Louis county, the supreme court of Minnesota 
says, well illustrates what the people and trustees 
of a school district may sometimes do when in- 
stigated by a selfish interest, viz.: repudiate an 
honest, though invalid, claim, although it had the 
benefit of the services of a faithful’and competent 
teacher, and had used her services as the basis for 
obtaining their share of the apportionment of the 
school money. 

Here a qualified and duly licensed teacher had 
taught the district school for six months, at $40 per 
month. Payment was made of all, except the last 
&60, for which the director and clerk issued to her an 
order on the treasurer, after the close of the term. 
Then the school district refused to pay the order, 
upon the ground that she did not teach under a 
written contract, as provided by law. 

In MeGuiness vs. School District No. 10, 39 Minn. 
499, it was held that a contract between a teacher 
and the trustees of a school district must, under the 
Minnesota statute, be in writing, and signed by the 
teacher and a majority of the trustees, and must 
state the wages of the teacher per month, and the 
time employed, and that these requirements were 
essential to the validity of the contract. But the 
question of whether the school district could waive 
the statutory provision requiring such contracts to be 
in writing, and orally employ a teacher who, when 
she had thereunder performed the services, could 
maintain an action upon quantum meruit, or for as 
much as she deserved for such services as she had 
rendered, was not passed upon. 

Now, however, the supreme court of Minnesota 
holds, 80 Northwestern Reporter, 354, that a school 
teacher and the trustees of a school district cannot 
waive the restrictions and limitations found in the 
law. It is a wise rule, it thinks, that requires such 
a contract to be reduced to writing, and does not per- 
mit the officers to waive its execution, the right of 
waiver being subject to the control of public policy, 
which cannot be set aside or contravened by any ar- 
rangement or agreement between the parties, how- 
ever expressed. 

Wherefore, the supreme court holds that an oral 
contract made by a school teacher with the board of 
trustees of a school district to teach school is invalid, 
and no recovery can be had for services performed 
thereunder, in an action upon quantum meruit, as it 
is legally termed, : 


[ Continued from page 70.) 


Prinorpat E. W. Coy. 


Shall we say, “The United States is a republic,” or “The 
United States are a republic’? If I wére an anti-im- 
perialist, I suppose that I should say neither, but, rather, 
“The United States is (or are) an empire.” But I have 
not yet gone over to the enemy, and so I must choose 
between the other two. 

It is well, perhaps, to see what the framers of the con- 
stitution themselves said. In Article I., section 9, we 
find: “No title of nobilty shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent of the congress, 
accept of any present,” etc. Them, a plural pronoun, 
evidently refers to the United States. So also in the fol- 
lowing from Article II., section 1: “The president shall, 
at stated times, receive for his services a compensation, 
which shall neither be increased nor diminished during 
the period for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them.” 


Again, in Article III., section 2, we read: ‘‘The judcial . 


power shall extend to all cases in law and equity, arising 
under this constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority.” 

Again, in section 3 of the same article: “Treason 
against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort.” In Article XIII. of the amend- 
ments, section 1, the following occurs: “Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction.” 

These citations only show that the plural pronoun is 
used in the constitution in referring to the United States; 
they do not ‘show that the name of our country is used 
with a singular verb, and I know of no place in the con- 
stitution where it can be determined whether a singular 
or a plural verb should be used. Such expressions as the 
“states general” and the “United Netherlands,” so far 
as I have observed, uniformly take a plural verb, and I 
have no doubt that our constitution-makers would have 
used a plural verb with the “United States.” But, as 
usage is varying, I should take the liberty of following 
my own taste, and should say, “The United States is a 
republic,” rather than “The United States are a republic.” 
The latter would seem to imply that the forty-five sepa- 
rate states that form this union are a republic, which is 
absurd; it is these states joined in one union, called the 


United States, that is a republic. 
—o——_ 


Others who say “are’’ without a reason:— 

E. R. Carpenter, professor of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Angie Moore, East Liverpool, O. 

F. T. Oldt, superintendent schools, Dubuque, Ia. 

G. E. Swarthout, Moyock, N. C. 

Others who say “is” without a reason:— 

J. B. Masters, Findlay, O. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 

E. O. Lyte, principal First Pennsylvania state normal 
school, Millersville, Pa. 

Worcester Telegram 

H. D. B. Mulford, professor of English, Rutgers College. 

Cambridge Chronicle. 

New York Evening Post. 

Charles McKenney, principal of Central state normal 
school, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

H. E. Kratz, superintendent schools, Sioux City, Ia. 

M. O. Graves, principa! normal school, Petoskey, Mich. 

T. B. Pray, normal school, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Alfred A. Seehorn, superintendent schools, Quincy, Tl. 

Aichison (Kansas) Globe. 

Portland (Maine) Transcript. 

Washington Post. 

New York Journal. 

Minneapolis Tribune, 

Lewiston Journal. 

Albert 8. Cook, professor of English, Yale University. 

Manchester Mirror. 


Principal Edgar R. Brown, Newark, N. J.: You 
deserve an extra word of appreciation of the last an- 
niversary number of the Journal. I believe it is 
destined to be, in the coming years, as in the last 
twenty-five, the most potent factor for inspiring 
and directing to professional progress and true edu- 
cational advancement. 


/ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN A NUTSHELL. By Nora 
Archibald Smith. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. 134 pp. Price, 50 cents. 4 
“The Kindergarten in a Nutshell” is a small handbook 

for use in the home, in order that mothers may under- 

stand the purpose and principles of the kindergarten. It 
is intended especially for villages and committees where 
there is no kindergarten, and children must have their 
songs and plays at home, or miss altogether the delights 


of the kindergarten occupations. This book describes the 


methods carefully and exactly, with many instructions 
and suggestions for adapting the kindergarten idea to the 
home. It cannot fail to appeal to thoughtful, loving 
mothers who want suggestions as to how to tell stories 
most effectively to children, and how to keep little hands 
busy. The book is simple and practical enough to be 
understood by any one. 

THE RALSTONS. By F. Marion Crawford. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.00. 

That this remarkable book has reached its twenty- 
third thousand is sufficient evidence of the interest the 
public has taken in this latest book of Mr. Crawford. 
The fame of the writer has undoubtedly much to do with 
this success, but we venture the assertion that, if this 


‘were the first book from his pen, “The Ralstons” would 


be sufficient alone to establish his reputation among the 
foremost of contemporary writers of fiction. His charac- 
ters are intensely real, his scenes peculiarly familiar, and 
his philosophy heart-searching and deep. One cannot 
read this book without lasting impressions of the differ- 
ent phases of human nature 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Robert W. Tunstall. 
Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: University Publishing Company. 585 pp. 
Price, $1.20. 

Eleven orations of Cicero, covering practically his 
whole public career, are edited for a college preparatory 
text-book by Robert W. Tunstall. As a teacher of long 
experience, he has kept constantly in view the practical 
necessities of the classroom, and has endeavored to lessen 
the difficulties which these orations present to the aver- 
age young student. The introduction and appendices, in 
brief, clear, compact paragraphs, give the historical back- 
ground of the orations and an account of Cicero’s life and 
works. There is nothing superfluous here to overburden 
and discourage the student whose interest in his lessons 
must be enhanced by the intelligent preparation which 
this introduction affords. The orations are placed 
chronologically, but the four speeches against Catiline, 
which are usually studied first, are treated in a more ele- 
mentary manner than the othérs. A running argument 
between the paragraphs of the speeches shows the trend 
of the Latin. All these points go to make a text-book that 
ought to suit the pupils admirably, and make their work 
more profitable, as well as pleasanter. 

WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. By William J. Long. First 
Series. Boston: Ginn & 205 pp. . 
William J. Long’s record of the “Ways of Wood Folk” 

is a rarely interesting book that makes one feel in a 
moment that the writer knows things worth telling. He 
tells about the wood folk, foxes, bears, owls, wild ducks, 
br’er rabbit, and their comrades with unusual intimacy, 
and all from personal observations. By patient watches 
at all seasons, he has learned many odd ways and indi- 
vidualities of the wild people of woods and fields, and 
he narrates them in a charming, unpretentious manner. 
He brings us close to nature, and gives the animals a 
distinct personality. For the child of city or country 
the book is as wonderful as a fairy story, and true knowl- 
edge proves as fascinating as imaginative fancies. We 
are indeed glad to note that this book as a “first series” 
promises more good things to come. 

THE BOOK OF LEGENDS. Told Over Again by 
Horace E. Scudder. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
tifiin, & Co. 64 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In “The Book of Legends” Mr. Scudder tells quite 
sitnply for children some fifteen tales that have come 
down frem the legendary period of many literatures. 
There is a legend of Abraham and of the Wandering Jew, 
of the Flying Dutchman and of William Tell, of St. 
Geerge and the Dragon, and many others that have 
figured in poem, or story, or drama. No better reading 
can be given our children than such a book as this, which, 
besides interesting them for the time being, contributes 
to a fuller enjoyment and appreciation of what they will 
read in later years. 

LITTLE WANDERERS. By Margaret Warner Morley. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 107 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

“Little Wanderers” is a story of seeds and how they 
wander from the parent plant to find a growing place for 
themselves. A great variety of the common plants, 
weeds, and trees are studied in their peregrinations and 
growth, so that at the end of the book the reader has had 
a good general survey of one field of nature. It is a book 
for children written in a simple, charming way, with a 
loving feeling for plants and blogsoms that is very pretty. 
Every child must enjoy the book, and must enjoy plants 
and nature more for reading it. The illustrations, some- 
times two toa page, are particularly well drawn, and 
serve admirably to explain the text. 

THE BALDWIN PRIMER. By May Kirk. New York 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 128 
pp. Price, 30 cents. 

“The Baldwin Primer” is a singularly beautiful child’s 
book. It is imbued with the spirit of the kindergarten 
which makes school the happiest place in the child's life. 
and makes lessons pleasanter than play. Itisa con- 
tinuation of kindergarten methods for the primary 
grades. Besides reading, which progresses from simple 
words to sentences and short stories, the book contains 
lessons in stick laying, paper folding, modeling, and 


songs. These are intended to give the child control over 
his arms, hands, and fingers as a preliminary to writing. 
As to method, the book combines the synthetical and the 
analytical processes by emphasizing the distinct letters 
of the alphabet, even while teaching the recognition of 
words as wholes The script alphabet is given as much 
prominence as the usual Roman alphabet. The book is 
developed along the lines of the best principles in child 
study and mental science. 

The illustrations form a large part of the book, and in 
selection and in execution they are extremely good. The 
child will delight in the lavish supply of half-tones, pen 
and ink sketches, colored pictures to the number of fifty 


and more, representing birds, animals, flowers, fruit, and | 


other familiar objects that will interest children. Among 

the list are many beautiful classical pictures. 

THIS AND THAT. A Tale of Two Tinies. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
212 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s stories for children have a unique 
charm, and are unlike those of any other writer. The “two 
tinies” of five and six years call each other “This and 
That,” and all their talk is as sweet and funny to 
“grown-up” -ears as that of any real midget with an 
imaginative mind. The child’s talk, ideas, and play are 
reproduced in a natural and clever manner, and somehow 
one doesn’t tire of it, as is usual with baby talk in books. 
It is a sweet, touching story, and mothers will enjoy it 
quite as much as the little ones to whom it is read. 
SCIENTIFIC SEWING AND GARMENT CUTTING. 

For Use in Schools and in the Home. By Antoinette V. 

H. Wakeman and Louise M. Heller. Boston, New York, 

Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 155 pp. Price, 50 

cents. 

A new field is entered by the text-book on “Scientific 
Sewing and Garment Cutting,” that comes from the 
teachers of the Chicago Jewish training school. The 
book should give a great impulse to the teaching of this 
phase of manual training. It requires no elaborate and 
expensive outfit, and no special training in complex 
mechanical systems of cutting on the part of the teacner. 
The book gives full directions for a course through eight 
grades, allowing for two periods of forty minutes a week. 
It teaches the pupil to make all garments for a girl under 
fourteen years of age and a boy under ten. The system 
requires no chart, but is based on simple mathematical 
principles and measurements.. Six years of practice has 
proved the excellent possibilities of the system. 

Besides its simplicity and feasibility, one of the best 
points about this system is that it is founded on good edu- 
cational principles. The child is told the reason for what 
he does, his mind must direct his hand, his judgment is 
called into use and is trained, he must think. The child 
not only learns to sew, but acquires accuracy, alertness, 
and intelligence for other lines of manual work. 

Chapters on “materials and their manufacture” bring 
another interest and educative influence to the pupil. It 
seems, indeed, an ideal text-book for sewing classes, and 
it should make possible more general instruction in this 
useful subject. 

CHEMISTRY, ITS EVOLUTION AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 
By Ferdinand G. Wiechmann, Ph.D. Science Sketches. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 176 pp. 

Dr. Wiechmann’s sketch on the subject of “Chemistry”’ 
must surely come to many students and seekers after 
knowledge as the satisfaction of a want, none the less real 
for being, perhaps, only half realized. The intelligent 
beginner in chemistry, and the more advanced student, 
as well, must wonder how the present knowledge of the 
science was attained, who are the men that, through the 
centuries, have spent their lives in its study, and of what 
use it has been in the world—in short, its evolution and 
achievements. This is what Dr. Wiechmann presents in 


brief compass, a general survey of the various phases & 


through which the science has passed since the legendary 
ages. It is a concise, readable, and not over-technical 


- sketch. It is a book of interest to workers in other 


branches of science, to all who seek an acquaintance with 
the history of chemistry. The pages on the scholastics, 
alchemy, and the philosopher’s stone appeal to one who 
knows his Bacon and Goethe and the earlier writers of 
the Middle Ages,—though who in literary studies would 
think of turning to a book on chemistry? Yes, the book 
is decidedly welcome, and it deserves a wide field of use- 
fulness, especially as the author has carried out his ad- 
mirable plan with ability and scholarship. 
THE SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS OF EDWIN BOOTH. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS PLAYS OF EDWIN BOOTH. 
One volume. Edited by William Winter. 

Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 

That eminent dramatic critic and writer, William Win- 
ter, dedicates to the service of the American stage and to 
the memory of its greatest tragedian in the latter half of 
the present century a three-volume edition of the plays 
in Edwin Booth’s regular repertory. It is an outgrowth 
in the form of a “library edition” of the Edwin Booth 
Prompt Book, published, in 1877. It gives the text of the 
several plays as actually used in his representations, with 
most of his stage business. In the repertory are eleven 
Shakespearean plays with Richelieu, Brutus. and three 
others that go to show the great versatility of the actor. 
The editor, in the form of prefaces an‘ notes, gives a vast 
deal of information about the plays, their history, their 
representations, leading actors who have appeared in 
them, costuming, staging, interpretation, critical esti- 
mates, and whatever else may be of interest to students 
of acting. It is all done in a somewhat haphazard way, 
but it is decidedly charming, instructive, and suggestive. 

Students of Shakespeare will find the book significant 
of the great actor’s interpretation of characters, his judg- 
ment as to the actual presentation of the plays, and his 
method of adapting them to the stage by abridgment and 
alteration of unessential parts. Perhaps the greatest 
change in volume appears in ‘“Much Ado About Nothing,” 
which Booth condensed from five acts to three, and he 


“was rather ruthless in making his version of © Henry 


VIIl.” 
Those who saw the famous tragedian on the stage can 
doubtless recall his acting vividly as they read these 
plays, with all the stage business, and the rest of us may, 
in part, appreciate his genius and feel an echoing thrill 
as we read Mr. Winter’s enthusiastic descriptions and dis- 
criminating comments on Booth’s triumphs. For Mr. 
Winter as dramatic critic saw Booth often in all his lead- 
ing parts back in the ’seventies and since, and he was, 
besides, his close personal friend for many years. None 
could be better fitted to do this work in a thoroughly 
sympathetic, appreciative, satisfactory way. 7 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* Renard’s Trois Contes de Noél.’’ Edited by F. Th. Meylan. Price, 
17 cents. —‘“‘Ovid’s Metamorphoses.”—(Books I. and Il.) Edited by 
William T. Peck. Price, 55 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co 

‘*May’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Physiol- 
yi yy Hygiene.”” By Charles H.May. New York: William Wood 


0. 

‘‘Lamartine’s Scénes de la Révolution Francaise.”” Edited by O. B. 
Super. Price. 35 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Tourist’s Vade Mecum.—French.’’——" Pitman’s French Commer- 
cial Correspondence” Price, 85 cents.—“Pitman’s Commercial 
Correspondence in Shorthand.’ Price, 85 cents. New York: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

‘*Macaulay’s Essay on John Milton.” By Clara Sterling Doolittle. 
Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

“Scott’s Marmion.” Edited by G. B. Aiton. Price, 25 cents.— 
“The Paradise of Dante.” Price, 50 cents.——“Irving’s Alhambra.”’ 
Edited by Alfred M. Hitchcock.——‘ The Epic of Rama, Prince of 
India.” Price. }0 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Canada.” By J.N.Mcllwraith. Price. 60 cents.—‘Story of the 
English Kings According to Shakespeare.” Ry J.J. Burns.— ‘'The 
Story of Eclipses.” By G. F. Chambers.—‘“Plant Structures.’’ By 
J.M. Coulter. Price, $1.20. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
— Aeopagitica, etc.” Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell 


RECOGNIZED LEADERS 


Forman’s First Greek Book $1.20 


A one year’s work for beginners, covering principles 
which should be mastered before reading a Greek author. 


Campbell’s Observational Geom- 


A laboratory course for common schools, which trains the 
hand, the eye, and the mind. Educates pupils in observing 
the simplest geometric forms and relations of everyday 
objects. The best stimulant for the inventive faculties. 


McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and 


Hymns 
Contains 400 of the world’s best songs and hymns, to- 
gether with scripture readings for school and home. 
Aiken’s Exercises in Mind Train- 
ing. $1.00 


Exercises for training and developing quickness of per- 
ception, concentrated attention, and memory. 


Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric $1.00 


This book is the accepted standard and best authority 
for young writers in the use of the English language. 


Buehler’s Practical Exercises in 
English $ .50 


Contains sentences for correction for the purposes of 
teaching the best forms of expression. A companion book 
to Hill's Foundations of Rhetoric. 


Johnson’s Elements of Literary 
Criticism . . § .80 


Gives an intelligent understanding of the simplest reasons 
why admired writings are admirable. 


Blaisdell’s First Steps with Amer- 
ican and British Authors ¢ .90 


A judicious and methodical introduction to standard 
English literature. Provides students with sufficient ma- 
terial for one year’s work. 


Copies of any of these books will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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— BY ELEANOR SMITH 
OTH. | May’s Coming. As the most perfect arrangement of colors is found in the paint- 
ing of a great artist, and the most beautiful curves in the work of 
Fuk SS =| a great sculptor, so the height of perfection of detail in any art is 
Win- CA , — found in its masterpieces. The best way to prepare the mind to 
i t., 1. May comes trip-ping o’er the meadow ; May comes laughing o’er the hill ; understand the technicalities of song is to find the group of type 
it of 2. Tender fiow’rs come ee 6 Rapa goes forms where they have been already used by a master in producing 
lays the best effect. Technical difficulties should not be overcome by 
ooth = (ye exercises made for that purpose. Even if such exercises are 
rt he learned as fully as possible, the knowledge gained will not be avail- 
_— ' = = able in independent singing, as it would be if these difficulties had 
three ——— | te aes been met and overcome in connection with groups of type form 
taken from the melodies of the masters. 
In many up-to-date primary schools little children show a pro- 
ficieney in reading, spelling, and writing, in number and language 
ents work that is incomprehensible, but in the fifth or sixth grade 
tive. meet her, ‘her par-ple they often fall below the attainment of children of that age who 
iat ree Ne RR Ae have been taught by the old method. The reason is not far to 
“his : alert ae seek, They have not had masterpieces, but, instead, nerveless 
and ~ special exercises in great variety. This is nowhere better illus- 
ng.” | BY ata trated than in music. There is often a hothouse musical per- 
2 Be —— ———= formance of little children in exercises, which does not bear fruit 
os ae ff — in the singing of the home, congregation, or choir. When 
an it comes to singing with spirit and power they are as though 
they had never been taught, hence t to | igh 
nay, i ght, _ we are no ose sight 
brill “Mary Ni Prescot Little Gypsy Dandelion. iiaciliaie of the fact that children are to enjoy classic melodies. Not 
only is this to be the characteristic of the early work in school, 
where all the singing is by imitation, with the inflection and expres- 
=. “ Mame)” Ieee ca © a sion that go with the genuine love of a masterpiece, but from time 
eyP - in the to time, as long as they remain in school, there should be some 
. Lit - tle - dle dan - de-lion, mow you down; imitative singing whenever it is needed to introd d diffi 
3. I ad the fie ging ed to introduce new and diffi- 
Spring, cult technicalities. All type forms should be learned by heart in 
¢ fl groups through melody, so that they will be recalled at will. This 
mental action will become so much a habit as to become second 
1 Have you an-y curls to sell? ‘‘Not a sin -gle one.” nature to the child. He should not be introduced 
‘fol ; ould not be introduced to the staff until 
Nood he the he is strong in this respect. Tones are 1.0t to be made from the 
o.8 characters on the staff primarily. The child should sing before 
esa it Why. he studies about singing. - All the technical knowledge should be 
Saad From the German, G merely the recording of what he can do. Sight reading in music 
ittle. ! , 4 thus becomes the process of recalling intellectually groups of tones 
=<. already fixed in the mind. 
was a iit - tle fel - low Gai - ly dressed i 
— 2. Once 6 lit - tle crim- son clo - o Tred to hear this 
By ‘Tell me,” said the lit- tle clo - ver,“"Why yon sing the 
ssel! - “That's my song of thanks for ma-ny Dai-ly gifts” of A SUMMARY 
4 The Modern Music Series is made up of the best thoughts of the 
gold-en yel-low: Zam,zum,zum,zum,Zam,zum,zum,zum,Was his song. greatest musicians who have written melodies for children during 
All day long. the past five hundred years. ‘To secure these, three years of in- 
sweetest .hon-ey, Zam, eatin Peak pa ae - cessant research of the world’s musical literature has been given by 
wo @L 1p oss a corps of editors, musicians, and teachers, who have applied criti- 
I PP 
cal tests to every selection. These simple, beautiful melodies 
; A Riddle. have been arranged and graded in accordance with the highest 
‘Tr, from the German, Folksong. principles of pedagogy, and as a result, children in every grade can 


a 


f In deeps of gloom-y for - est he stands a - lone, 

A man-i- kin with man- tle of crim -.son on; 

2. ine - on one leg he perch - es ‘neath loft - y trees; 
He wears a cap of black, nod-ding in the breeze. 
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H 


~ — — +4 


In his crim-,son man -tle bright, still he stands from 
Read my Tid - dle all who. can;— Say, who is _ this 


@ 
morn till night,Stand-ing in the for - est still and lone. 
ti- ny man, Standing in the for - est still and lone? 


appreciate and appropriate these melodies. 

In addition to this, the music is so balanced with study centres, 
that a knowledge of the elements is unconsciously imparted, and 
independent power in musical understanding and expression is 


gradually gained by the child. 
While the series is not written for the benefit of, the incompe- 


- tent and unmusical teachers, the method is so simple, definite, 


and practical, that even they find it very helpful, because it fur- 
nishes the inspiration and art power which they do not possess. The 
competent, artistic, music-loving teacher will find satisfaction and 
enjoyment, as well as the greatest possible assistance, because her 
highest ideals are satisfied. 

For terms and full information concerning the four books of the 


Modern Music Series, 


ADDRESS, 


* Copyrighted, 1900. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & 


COMPANY, Chicago 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 9: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Boston; J. A. Pitman, 
secretary. 
February 14-15 Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation of School Directors, Harrisburg. 


February 14: Pennsylvania School Direc- 
tors’ Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

February 27-March 1: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Chicago. 

March 29-31: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Logansport; J. W. 
Carr, Anderson, Ind., secretary. 

March 29-31: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Hastings; Ed. M. 
Hussang, Franklin, Neb., secretary. 

April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis. Mo. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

February 3: Chicago Principals’ meet- 
ing, Handel hall, 10.30 a. m.; Superin- 
tendent E. B. Andrews, chairman. 
George Howland Club; Palmer house, 1 
p. m. Ella F. Young Club, Ellen K. 
Baker, president, Kinsley’s, 1 p. m. 
Horace Mann Club, President John S. 
Welch, Handel hall, 1.30 p. m. 

February 10: Chicago Teachers’ Club, 
412 Masonic temple, 2.30 p. m. Kinder- 
garten Club, President Bertha Payne, 
Handel hall. Octavius Club, President 
Mary A. Crowe, 412 Masonic temple. 
Chicago Manual Training Association, 
President Grant Beebe, 408 LeMoyne 
building, 9 a. m. Cook County Teachers’ 
Association, President Alice A. Gowe, 
Evanston, 153 La Salle street, 10.30 a. m. 

February 17: Institute of Education, 
President W. E. Watt, board rooms. 

February 28: Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, President Catharine Goggin, 
Handel hall, 10.30 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The N. E. Conference of 
Educational Workers (committee on gen- 
eral education) was held January 27 at the 
rooms of the school committee. The sub- 
ject for discussion was “Language and 
Grammar in the Ninth Grade.” The dis- 


cussion was opened by Miss N. J. Breed, 
Roger Clap school, Boston, Miss J. Annie 
Bense, Mather school, Boston, and Fran- 
cis A. Morse, Sherwin school, Boston.—— 
The Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation will hold its thirty-second meet- 
ing Friday, February 9, in Tremont 
temple, Boston. U. G. Wheeler, Wake- 
field, president; I. M. Norcross, Wey- 
mouth, vice-president; J. A. Pitman, 
Marlborough, secretary.——The seventh 
regular meeting of the New England As- 
sociation of Chemistry Teachers will be 
held on Saturday, February 3, at the 
United States hotel at 11.30 a. m. This 
is the second annual meeting, and the 
election of officers for the current year 
will be held in accordance with article V., 
section 2, of the constitution. The secre- 
tary and the treasurer will present their 
annual reports, and the regular reports 
will be received from the committees on 
physiological chemistry and on new ap- 
paratus and methods. Several pieces of 
apparatus adapted for quantitative work 
in high schools will be exhibited. The 
members will also be given the oppor- 
tunity to inspect some rare books in 
chemistry and a collection of portraits of 
famous chemists. Melville A. Stone, sec- 
retary; Lyman C. Newell, president.—— 
The Biological Club of the Boston normal 


school gave a delightful reception to Pro- — 


fessor Patrick Geddes on Saturday even- 
ing, January 20. He is a charming con- 
versationalist, and these young ladies en- 
abled him to be most entertaining. Act- 
ing Principal Wallace C. Boyden entered 
into all these matters with great enthusi- 
asm.——January 17 thirty members of 
the University of Pennsylvania Alumni 
Association of Boston held their annual 
dinner, and incidentally paid tribute to 
the memory of Franklin. Rev. W. D. 
Roberts, 84, president of the alumni, pre- 
sided. The guests were Professor Surion 
Flexuer, who spoke on “Pennsylvania: 
Her Men and Her Poliey,” Dr. William 
E. Councilman of Harvard College and 
T. H. Donaldson of Philadelphia, who 
also made addresses. The officers elected 
were: President, Hugh W. Ogden, '90; 
vice-presidents, Rev. James Hawkes, ’84, 
and Captain J. C. White, ’61; secretary, 
W. T. H. Aiken of Boston.——At the Ven- 
dome February 12, at noon, the annual 
breakfast of class 1 of the state normal 
school at Salem will’ be held. Classes 2 
and 3 are cordially. invited. All intend- 
ing to be present should inform the sec- 
retary of the class, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Horton, 482 Massachusetts avenne, by 
February 1, and all members unable to 
be present are requested to send their ad- 
dresses. 

MEDFORD. The fourth of a series of 
lectures arranged by the Tower Cross of 
Tufts College was given in Goddard 
chapel January 17. Ex-Governor George 
S. Boutwell was the speaker, and his sub- 
ject was, ‘“‘The Art of Public Speaking and 
the Arts of Public Speakers.” During 
the course of his address Mr. Boutwell 
called attention to a statement made by 
Attorney-General Knowlton at a lawyers’ 
dinner not long ago, which was, in sub- 
stance, that there are to-day lawyers of 
the Suffolk bar who are equal to Choate, 
Webster, and others of half a century 
ago. Mr. Boutwell took direct issue with 
the attorney-general upon this point. He 
quoted Webster’s famous m‘dnight speech 
of 1852, which he said was the work of no 
ordinary man, but represented the ac- 
cumulation of over seventy years of 
learning and thought; and he then 
quoted Choate’s great speech on Demos- 
thenes. He asked: “What have we to- 
day to compare in scope of thought and 
imagination with these?” He said: “I 
disagree with Mr. Knowlton.” 

HYANNIS. The Barnstable County 
Teachers’ Association met Friday, Janu- 
ary 19. The following programme was 
earried out: Morning—‘Our Individual 
Responsibility for the Total Abstinence 
Training of the Young,” Mrs. Katharine 
Lente Stevenson, president Massachusetts 
W. C. T. U.; “Habit in Education,” J. W. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


of the Bodily Functions. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine. It ig an essential food for the nourishment 


‘/ .; and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 


CROSBY’S COLD and CATARRA CURE. 

Tre best remedy known for cold in the 

head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not 

contain cocaine, morphine. nor narcotic of 
any ee By mai}, 50 cents. 
eware of Substitutes. 


~ exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
’ This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 

tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
give endur ince f, r mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPH!TES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago. It 
contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free, 


Prepared KGty @ 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by New York City. 


If not found at druggists, gent by mati, $1.00. 
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MacDonald, agent of Massachusetts state 
board of education. Afternoon—‘The 
School as an Ethical Instrument,” Ray 
Greene Huling, principal of English high 
school, Cambridge, Mass.; ‘Mind Build- 
ing,” John G. Thompson, principal of 
Fitchburg normal school; “How to Meet 
the Needs of Individual Pupils,” John T. 
Prince, agent of Massachusetts state 
board of education. Superintendent F. 
W. Kingman of Hyannis was elected 
president, and Miss Ella P. Bates of Fal- 
mouth, secretary. In the evening the 
Barnstable County Educational Round 
Table, Principal W. A. Baldwin of Hyan- 
nis, president, and B. N. Timbie of West 
Barnstable, secretary, met with the fol- 
lowing subjects for discussion: 1. “TS 
what extent should nature studies be 
taught in our Cape. schools?” 2. “Sum- 
mer schools—what are their advantages 
and disadvantages? What should be the 
attitude of the Cape teachers and superin- 
tendents toward the summer session of 
the Hyannis normal school?” 3. “How 
can we best influence public sentiment so 
as to secure better results in our 
schools?” 4. “What is the superintend- 
ent’s best work?” 5. “Would a ‘field day’ 
be advisable for the Round Table?” 
EAST MILTON. George C. Purington, 
peincipal of the Farmington (Me.) state 
normal school, will deliver an address on 
“One Man’s Influence” at the East Con- 
gregational church on the evening of Feb- 


ruary 13 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Directors will hold its fifth an- 
nual convention February 14 and 15 in 
the house of representatives, Harrisburg, 


Pa. The officers are: President, Hugh 
B. Eastburn, Bucks county; recording 
secretary, A. G. Gotwalls, Delaware 


county; corresponding secretary, Rev. E. 
S. Hassler, Keim, Somerset county; 
treasurer, H. H. Rice, Dauphin county; 
chairman of executive committee, Wil- 
liam Field Shay, Northumberland county. 
The following subjects have been selected 
for discussion: 1. ‘“‘The Use and Abuse 
of Free Text-Books,” Superintendent A. 
Reist Rutt of Milton and William Wyn- 
coop of Bucks county. 2. “The Centraii- 
zation of District Schools,’ Dr. H. H. 
Longsdorf of Cumberland county and 
Julia Cope Collins of Delaware county. 
3. “The Relation of School Boards to the 
People and to the Teachers,” Superin- 
tendent George W. Twitmyer of Bethle- 
hem and Professor R. 8, MacNamee of 


Stafford. 4. “The Importance, Use, and 
Object of the State School Directors’ Con- 
vention,” Isaac A. Cleaver of Chester 
county and Hon. Robert L. Myers of Cum- 
berland county. 5. “Do the schools of 
the commonwealth meet our educational 
needs?” Principal J. P. Welsh of the 
Bloomsburg state normal school and 
Samuel J. Garner of Montgomery county, 
Addresses upon pertinent subjects will 
be delivered by Dr. J. A. Fritchey, mayor 
of the city of Harrisburg; William Field 
Shay of Watertown; J. C. Brown of 
Bloomsburg; His Excellency Governor 
William A. Stone of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Henry A. Houck, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction; County Superin- 
tendent Samuel. Hamilton of Allegheny 
county; President George W. Atherton of 
the Pennsylvania State College; and Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, superintendent of public 
instruction, who will also have charge of 
the “question box.” 


PACIFIC STATES. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

FARGO. Rev. John Morley of Minne- 
apolis has been chosen to succeed the late 
President Simmons at Fargo College. He 
brings energy, scholarship, and ability, 
and, with proper support, undoubtedly he 
will do much for the continued prosperity 
of the college. 


WASHINGTON. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Washington State Teachers’ Association 
was held in Seattle December 27, 28, and 
29. Its membership exceeded 400, which 
marked it as being the most largely at- 
tended meeting ever held in the state. 
Owing to the absence on account of illness 
of the president of the association, Profes- 
sor O. S. Jones of Seattle, the sessions 
were presided over by the vice-president, 
Professor A. B. Coffey of the State Uni- 
versity, Superintendent Emma S. Yule of 
Everett, and Mrs. B. W. Brintnall of 
Seattle. The Educational Council, a sort 
of advisory board to the association, held 
its meeting during the afternoon of the 
twenty-seventh. The deliberations of 
this meeting turned specially on the sub- 
ject of arithmetic. Efforts are now in 
progress to devise a course for the gram- 
mar grades in this subject that can be 
completed at the end of the seventh year, 
leaving the eighth year for work in in- 
troductory algebra and geometry. A com- 
mittee will report fully on the subject at 
the spring meeting of the Puget Sound 
Schoolmasters’ Club. ‘The evening of the 
twenty-seventh a reception was tendered 
the visiting teachers. The address of wel- 
come was delivered by Hon. T. J. Humes, 
mayor of Seattle, and was responded to in 
a most happy and fitting speech by Super- 
intendent Saylor of Spokane. No in- 
augural address was delivered, on account 
of the absence of President Jones. In- 
stead, a short, impromptu speech was 
made by Vice-President Coffey. The re- 
ception was one of the most enjoyable 
features of the gathering. The morning 
of December 28 was entirely devoted to 
the history of Washington, topically, as 
follows: “Voyages of Discovery Along 
Our Coast,” Principal H. R. Cox, Tacoma; 
“Overland Expedition of Exploration,” 
Superintendent Yule, Everett; “Fur 
Hunters and Missionaries,” Rev. Myron 
Eells, Union City; “Provisional Govern- 
ment of Oregon,” Hon. Harry W. Scott, 
Portland, Ore.; “The San Juan Dispute,” 
U. S. Judge Hanford, Seattle; “The Hud- 
son Bay Company,” Hon. James Wicker- 
sham, Tacoma; “History of Education in 
Washington,” Hon. E. S. Meaney, Seattle. 
This was an array of carefully and ably- 
prepared papers of great historic value, as 
the matter they contained is the most 
authentic obtainable on the subjects 
treated. Several of the authors are na- 
tives of the Northwest, while a few others 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being @ constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to,cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Q. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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came to Puget Sound in their childhood, 
and have in consequencé been in close 
touch with the history of the Northwest 
for years. These papers, if published, 
would make an interesting book. The 
afternoon was given up.entirely to section 
meetings, the association having resolved 
itself into three divisions, one for county 
superintendents and normal school prin- 


cipals and teachers, one for the high 


schools and colleges, and a third for the 
graded and kindergarten schools. The 
topics taken up by the first section named 
were “District School Libraries—How to 
Secure and How to Manage Them,” G. A. 
Russell, Steilacoom, and “What may the 
state expect of its normal schools,” the 
latter subject being a sort of symposium. 
“Place for Commercial Studies in the 
High School,” A, B. Gellerman, Tacoma, 
“Some Experience in Teaching Element- 
ary Biology,” Frank W. Epley, 
Whatcom, “The High School, the Normal, 
and the University—Their True Rela- 
tions,” Superintendent Hughes, Fair- 
haven, made up the programme of the 
high school and college section. Of the 
graded and kindergarten section: ‘‘Lan- 
guage and Technical Grammar in the 
Graded School,” W. E. Ransom, Colfax; 
. “The Teacher, the Result,” S. w. Yerkes, 
Seattle; ‘Nature Study in Grammar 
Grades,” Warner M. Karshuer, Puyallup; 
“Purpose of Songs in Kindergarten,” Miss 
Theodoria Parker, Hoquiam; “Lullaby,” 
Mrs, Kate Hoffer Knapp, Tacoma; 
“Physical Expression,” Miss Ellen Creel- 
man, Seattle; “Symbolic Music,” Miss 
Charlotte L. Dewey, Tacoma. In the 
evening State Superintendent Browne ad- 
dressed the convention. Subject: “Some 
Educational Defects.’ “Experiments 
Suitable for Grades Below the High 
School,” Mrs. A. E. Stephenson, Seatti», 
“The Relation of Science Teaching to the 
Stages of Development,” Pincipal W. E. 
Wilson, Ellensburg, and “Is nature stud; 
a fad?” Superintendent F. B. Hawes, 
Olympia, constituted the programme of 
the morning of the twenty-ninth. “fhe 
State Course of Study” was the only tupic 
for the afternoon. This was discussed by 
President F. B. Gault of Whitworth Col- 
lege, President F. P. Graves, State Uni- 
versity, and Principal E. T. Mathes of 
New Whatcom normal. Though one of 
the most interesting topics taken up dur- 
ing the entire meeting, the discussion was 
cut short, owing to the lateness of the 
hour. Next meeting will be held at 
Ellensburg, with State Superintendent 
Browne as president. Professor G. H. 
Tucker has been continued as secretary; 
also Miss M. F. Carew as treasurer. Pro- 
fessor C. S. Hinman was appointed chair- 
man of executive committee, 


MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting of the department of 
superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Chicago 
February 27 and 28 and March 1. The 
officers are: President, A. S. Downing, 
New York; first vice-president, G. R. 


Glenn, Georgia; second vice-president, 
J. A. Shawan, Ohio; secretary, C. M. Jor- 
dan, Minnesota. The headquarters of the 
department will be at the Aud.uworium 
hotel. The meetings will be held in the 
Studebaker building, adjoining the Audi- 
torium. 

The first session will be at 9:30 o’clock, 
Tuesday morning, February 27, at which 
time Superintendent Andrews will make 
the address of welcome, and _ the 
president of the department will re- 
spond. The only paper of that ses- 
sion will be one by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, dean of the faculty of philosophy 
of Columbia University, and editor of the 
Educational Review. His subject will 
be: “The Status of Education at the 
Close of the Century.’’ President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard will probably discuss 
this paper The afternoon session will 
begin at 2 o’clock, and the papers for dis- 

~ cussion will be presented by Superintend- 
ent Aaron Gove of Denver and Superin- 
tendent Charles Gorton of Yonkers, N. Y. 
In the evening Walter H. Page, lately 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, will de- 
liver an address. 

Wednesday the paper of the morning 
will be that of Superintendent William 
H. Maxwell of New York City; and in the 
afternoon Professor Atwater of Wesleyan 
University will present a paper on the 
subject of “Alcoholic Physiology and 
Superintendence.” At 3.30 the National 
Herbart Society will meet. The evening 
address will be presented by President E. 
A. Alderman of North Carolina. 

Thureday morning papers will be pre- 
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_Permanency is not a 
visible quaity in ink. 


sented by Frank H. Browne, state super- 
intendent of Washington, and L. D. Har- 
vey, state superintendent of Wisconsin. 
In the afternoon papers will be read by 
John W. Cook, president of the state nor- 
mal school at De Kalb, Ill., and Superin- 
tendent R. E. Denfeld of Duluth, Minn. 
The evening address will be delivered by 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the 
University of California. 


THE HEAVENS IN FEBRUARY. 


To the human eye the earth always 
seems to be stationary and all the 
heavenly bodies in motion. It was one 
of the greatest discoveries of modern 
times that the earth moves and that the 
sun is stationary. The sun certainly ap- 
pears to move, rising and setting each 
day, and, like the planets and the moon, 
traveling among the twelve constellations 
of the zodiacal belt, completing its circuit 
therein in one year. But this apparent 
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The Solar System as Viewed from the Earth 
February 6, 

two-fold movement is due to the actual 
two-fold movement of the earth. The 
earth revolves daily on its axis, and thus 
gives the sun and stars the appearance of 
going around the earth. The earth 
makes a complete annual circuit about 
the sun, and thus gives the sun the ap- 
pearance of making a complete annual 
circuit among the stars. a 

Hence, owing to the earth’s movement 
to the right, the sun appears to have 
moved to the left, transferring its loca- 
tion from the constellation Sagittarius to 
the constellation Capricornus. Gradu- 
ally, therefore, the sun is deserting the 
combination of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus in the constellation Scorpio; and 
these three planets rise earlier and earlier 
in the morning, and may then be seen in 
the eastern sky. The last day of Febru- 
ary Jupiter reaches his “quadrature 
with the sun; that is, he is ninety de- 
grees from that body, and therefore rises 
six hours before sunrise. 

Mars, however, is still immersed in the 
sun’s bright rays, and Mercury has gone 
back into the same, passing tbe sun on 
the farther side on the ninth. Venus, on 


Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat often results in an 
Incurable Lung Disease or 
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Throat troubles useBROWN 8 
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the other hand, holds undisputed sway in 
the early evening hours, advancing 


_ higher and higher in the heavens, and at 


the end of the month not setting till about 
9 o’clock. Invisible Neptune, distant 
2,700,000,000 miles, though flying at the 
rate of 200 miles a minute, is now at a 
point in his orbit where he last passed in 
the year 1735, when George II. was king 
of England and Clement XII. pope of 
Rome, forty years before the Declaration 
of Independence. We shall have to live 
eighty years to see Neptune in the part of 
the heavens where Saturn now is. ; 

It is generally supposed that the moon 
has four phases in each month; but last 
month she had five, this month she has 
but three; in January there were two new 
moons, in February there is none. This 
is due to two things; what may be called 
the February new moon occurred on the 
last day of January, and the month is too 
short to reach the next new moon, which 
occurs on the first of March. If, however, 
this were leap year, we should have new 
moon the twenty-ninth of February. 
But though it is four years since the last 
leap year, and 1900 is exactly divisible by 
four, the year that completes this century 
is not leap year. March, then, like Janu- 
ary, will have two new moons, and Octo- 
ber, like both these months, will present 
five lunar phases. 

Thoughtful observers of the sky no- 


ticed some months ago an exceedingly - 


bright star rising at a late hour in the 
southeastern heavens. As the weeks and 
months have passed, it has risen earlier 
and earlier, until, at the first of February, 
it reaches its highest possible point in the 
heavens, still in the south, at about 9 
o’clock. ‘This is the “dog star,” Sirius. 
The astronomer Swift once thrilled the 
heart of the almost blind sculptor Mundy 
by showing him this blazing orb, when 
for many years he had not seen a star. 
Leading him into a dark alley, he bade 
him look, but he saw nothing; discov- 
ering one street lamp burning at the cor- 
ner, Swift ran and extinguished it, then 
bade him look again, and, as the soul sees 
its God when comforts are removed, so in 
the blackness of the night blind Mundy 
saw again the light of the heavens. This 
is the very brightest of all the fixed stars, 
being reckoned as of more than first mag- 
nitude. Its distance is fifty trillions of 
miles. Its light-giving power is about 
forty times that of our sun. Sirius has 
a dark companion, revolving about it in 
fifty-two years, its mass being equal to 
that’ of our sun. Canis Major, “the 
greater dog,” is the constellation to which 
Sirius belongs, this luminary marking the 
animal’s mouth. 

Gemini, “the twins,” is an interesting 
constellation, easily identified at this time 
of year by means of its principal stars, 
Castor and Pollux, of the first and second 
magnitudes, located in the heads of the 
twins. Castor is one of many double 
stars, two suns revolving about each 
other in a probable period of more than 
two centuries. Besides this, there are in 
the same constellation several instances 
of star clusters and double and triple 
stars, and one of a quadruple star, in the 
eye of Pollux. A wonderful constellation 
is this; but it is a merciless sun that at- 
tacks it with the end of June, and blots 
it from our view by its own superior 
effulgence. Frederick Campbell. 


PRESIDENT WOOLLEY. 

Professor Mary Emma Woolley, A. M., 
of Wellesley has been elected to the 
presidency of Mt. Holyoke College. 
There is not a more popular woman 
among college girls in the country than 
President Woolley. She has been a mem- 
ber of the Wellesley faculty for five years, 
and there has never been a more popular 
woman in that faculty. She is a 
daughter of Rev. J. J. Woolley, pastor of 
the First Congregational church of Paw- 
tucket. She was born in South Norwalk, 
Conn., and is thirty-five years of age. 
After preparatory study in the classical 
high school of Providence, R. I., she was 
graduated from Wheaton Seminary in 
1884, and was for some years teacher of 
history in that institution. She entered 
Brown University in 1891, as soon as its 
classes were opened to women, and 
graduated with the B. A. degree in 1894, 
the first woman to be thus honored. 
After post-graduate study, she also re- 
ceived the M. A. degree from the univer- 
sity. During both her undergraduate 
and graduate years at Brown she special- 
ized in history, devoting, also, a large 
part of her time to languages,—Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and German,—and giving 
special attention to philosophy, political 
economy, and political science. She has 
published monographs on historical sub- 
jects in the Brown Magazine, and the 
publieations of the Rhode Island Histeri- 


‘Itis Incontrovertible!: 


The Editor of the «Christian Million,” § 


» tinder the heading of General Notes, on 
» August a0, 1896, wrote 

**A good article will stand its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
2 will continue a does not, in a more 

or less the rmonize with the state-' 
§ ments which are published concerning it."’ 
Mr. Hall Caine, 
5 Author of “ The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
2 man,” “ The Christian,” etc., when speak-. 
ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :-— 
‘*When a thing that is ad vertised greatly 
pepe gees and goes periaanently ; when 
itis nas. only gene for a while; the public 
{ 


Sut 


) finds it 


The Proprietor of 
] 


has said over and over again :— ‘ 


‘*it is a fallacy to imagine that anything. ? 
will sell just because it is advertised. How 
) many nostrums have been started with 2 
) and snuffed out in gloom? The fact is, a2 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and 2 
} every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times ? 
more harm than one satisfied does good. 2 
) Assuredly the sale of more than 6,000,006 Py 
boxes of BELCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
) after a public trial of half-a-century, is con« F 
) clusive testimony of their ty, su 2 
periority and proverbial worth.”’ 
)  Beecham's Pills have for many years popul 
famil wherever the Engi 
and they row stand without a rival. In boxes, 10 cents ¢ 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores, 


cal Society and the American Historical 
Review. She has spent some t.me in 
travel abroad. She belongs to the Khode 
Island Society for the Collegiate Educa- 
tion of Women, and is one of the tru:tee: 
of the Pembroke College, the college for 
women in Brown University. ‘ 

Mt. Holyoke is already one of the best 
women’s colleges in the country, and 
under her new president she is certain to 
take long strides in advance. 


PRESIDENT DYER. 

The State Association of Kansas is 
foftunate in having as president this. year 
Superintendent F. B. Dyer of Wichita, one 
of the best-known Kansans in the East. 
Mr. Dyer won his spurs, educationally, in 
Ohio, where he was superintendent in 
Salem, and high school principal in Can- 
ton. In these years he did much insti- 
tute work in that state, to which he has 
returned every summer since. He is a 
constant attendant upon the summer and 
winter meetings of the N. EB. A., which 
helps to give him a national reputation. 
He has been doing excellent work in 
Southern Kansas for seven years, and is 
now at the head of the State o——— 

A. E. 


PRESIDENT MORLEY. 

John H. Morley has been elected as 
president of Fargo (N. D.) College, to 
succeed President Simmons, recently de- 
ceased This is a very happy selection. 
No man knew President Simmons’ plans 
more thoroughly than did Mr. Morley, 
and no man has more completely the con- 
fidence of all the friends of the college. 
The future of the college was assured be- 
fore President Simmons died, and Mr. 
Morley is peculiarly adapted to taking up 
the work and carrying it forward. 


PRINCIPAL WETZEL. 


Principal W. A. Wetzel of Pan Argyl, 
Penn., is one of the best prepared young 
men for school work in the country. He 
graduated from Lafayette College, 
Easton, Penn., and then took two years of 
post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins 
University, ranking high in both institu- 
tions. He has been at Pan Argyl four 
years, making a record rarely equaled. 
In addition to teaching six hours a day 
and supervising all the schools of the vil- 
lage, he has raised the money by enter- 
tainments for the purchase of more than 
500 well-selected books, has provided for 
a reading room and appropriately 
equipped it, and has purchased seventeen 
works of art for the adornment of the 
schoolrooms. 


FIFTY YEARS A TEACHER. 

Professor Edward Gideon, supervising 
principal of the George G. Meade school 
of Philadelphia, recently completed a half 
century of almost continuous service in 
the public schools of that city. He began 
teaching in 1849. He is sixty-nine years 
of age. School directors and teachers 
aided in the celebration of the anniver- 
sary by tendering a banquet to Professor 


Gideon. 
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—The February Century is a number 
that must attract much attention. It 
contains the first installment of hitherto 
unpublished extracts from the private 


diary of Dr. B. E. O’Meara, Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s physician at St. Helena. 
The original manuscript is in eighteen 
little volumes, and has a large amount 
of new material in the way of conversa- 


tions with the exiled emperor. They will . 


be a feature of the Century during the 
year 1900. The first paper, “Paris Re- 
visited,” appears in this number, by Mr. 
Whiteing, who knows his Paris as few 
Englishmen know it. The French illus- 
trator Castaigne provides a running pic- 
torial comment on the text. “The West 
as It Actually Is” is the theme of a 
trenchant essay by E. Hough, author of 
“The Story of the Cowboy.” In “Mid- 
winter in New York,” Jacob A. Riis tells 
incidentally how the American me- 
tropolis looked to him from his native 
Denmark. Other contents of the number 
are a group of poems, “The Hoosier 
Youngster,’ by James Whitcomb Riley, 
“The Military Element in Colonel War- 
ing’s Career,”’ and-a poem, “Waring,” by 
Helen Gray Cone; and the last install- 
ment of Captain Joshua Slocum’s narra- 
tive of his solitary voyage of 46,000 miles 
around the world. In the fourth of his 
Cromwell studies, Mr. Morley treats of 
the execution of Archbishop Laud, Crom- 
well’s reorganization of the army, and the 
battle of Naseby, which put an end to the 
king’s fighting force. George Morland’s 
“The Halt” is this month’s Old English 
master, engraved by Cole. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York:' 
The Century Company. 


—The Forum, edited by J. M. Rice, for 
February contains the following timely 
and able articles: “The Relation of Eng- 
land to the Transvaal,” by Lieutenant- 


General Den Beer Poortugael; ‘“‘The Peo- 
ple’s Party,” by Senator Marion Butler; 
“Washington’s University,’’ by Charles W. 
Dabney; “A Plea for Old-Age Pensions,” 
by Michael Davitt, M. P.; ‘““‘Why I Oppose 
Old-Age Pensions,” by Rt. Hon. W. H. 
Lecky; “University Extension in Agri- 
culture,” by A. C. True; “What the Crush- 
ing of Mahdiism Signifies,” by Hon. F. C. 
Penfield: “Needs of Southern Colleges,” 
by Hon. J. L. M. Curry; “Reform in 
China,” by Gilbert Reid; “The Futility of 


Gen. Washington 


Ten exquisite sepia photogravures from paintings from life of Washington, 
his family, and the great events of his illustrious career. 


ELSON PRINTS, 


10 CENTS EACH. 


Published in a strong paper portfolio, ten sepia photogravures on 9 x 12 inch 
special deckel-etching paper, with plate mark, descriptive text with each portfolio. 


$1.00 per portfolio, postpaid — Ten cents per print. - 
LIST OF SUBJECTS.—Tihe A theneum portrait of Washington, the Lansdowne portrait of Wash- 


ington, the Atheneum portrait of Martha Washington (all Srom life 


id hi id; RY , Signing the Declaration of Independence, 
iad by John Trumbull), Mt. In the Garden at Mt. Vernon. Send 


of Cornwallis at Yorktown 


Gilbert Stuart), Washington 
‘ashington at Trenton, Surrender 


70 cents in stamps for sample print, or $1.00 for portfolio com plete. 


A. Ww. ELSON & co., = 


146 Oliver St., Boston. 


the Anti-Trust Issue,” by David Willcox; 
“Need of Better Government in the In- 
dian Territory,” by David W. Yancey; and 
“Longevity and Degeneration,” by Wil- 
liam R. Thayer. Price, $3.00 a year; 35 
cents a copy. New York: The Forum 
Publishing Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


—Herbert Putnam, librarian of con- 
gress, opens the February Atlantic with 
a valuable article upon the library, 
sketching its history, its strength, and 
weakness, and showing what it needs to 
make it truly national ahd effective. 
James Ford Rhodes contributes his ad- 
dress on “History,” in which he points 
out ‘that the great classical writers, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Tacitus, have 
never been equaled by modern writers, 
with the possible exception of Gibbon. 
W. J. Stillman continues his autobiog- 
raphy with a vivid account of his experi- 
ences at Union College, under the famous 
teacher and president, Dr. Nott. 
Zitkala-Sa’s second paper treats of her 
school days and _ experiences. Ethel 
Dench Puffer treats of the dread of “The 
Loss of Personality,’ maintaining that 
in that thought there lies, to most people, 
all the sting of death. Clement L. Smith 
discusses “The American College in the 
Twentieth Century.” He believes that 
school and college courses must event- 
ually be modified both in quantity and 
quality. Charles Richmond Henderson 
discusses “Science in Philanthropy.” 
Rollin Lynde Hartt contributes one of 
his keen and brilliant articles on the es- 
pecially timely topic of “‘The Mormons.” 
Gerald Stanley Lee, in “Journalism as a 
Basis for Literature” calls attention to 
the contempt with which newspapers and 


newspaper writers are generally re- 
garded, but affirms that from them js yet 
to spring the literature of the future. 
Fiction is represented by Miss Johnston’s 
serial and lively short stories: Miss 
Preston, under the title “Recent Books on 
Italy,” treats of united Italy and its 
future; Clinton Scollard, Alice Brown, 
and others contribute poems, and a 
bright Contributors’ Club rounds out a 
notable and attractive number. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The value of military drill and d'scip- 
line in schools is discussed by Josep» 
Coblentz Groff in Werner’s Magazine for 
January. Mr. Groff, who is a graduate of 
the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, and has been instructor in several 
schools of New York City where military 
drill is a part of the curriculum, describes 
how discipline is administered and en- 
forced at these schools, and the salutary 
effects it has upon the physical bearing 
and moral and mental life of the students. 


MAGAZINES REOKIVED. 


Progress for January; terms, $3.75 a year. 
Chicago. 
a for January; terms, $3,00 a year. New 


ork., 
Anmus of the American Academy of Politicat 
and Social Science fo: January; terms, $6.00 a 
year. Philadelphia. 

Ladies’ Home Journal tor February; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Phiiacdelphia, 

St. Nicholas tor February ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Forum for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 


Flatulence is cured by BrEcuam’S 


MR. COOLEY. 


Edwin G. Cooley has been unanimously 
elected principal of the Chicago normal] 
school, to succeed Colonel F, W. Parker, at 
a salary of $5,000. Superintendent An- 
drews nominated Acting Superintendent 
Griffin, and urged his election, but Mr. 
Harris and his board were in no humor 
to heed the advice of Dr. Andrews. 
Rumor saith that Mr. Cooley will succeed 
Dr. Andrews at the next election. 

Mr. Cooley is a native of Iowa, a gradu- 
ate of the Iowa State University, and holds 
a degree from the University of Chicago. 
It is understood that the board at La- 
grange, Ill., where he is teaching, will not 
release him at present, owing to the fact 
that he has supervised the construction of 
a fine new building there which is not 
quite completed. Meanwhile Mr. Giffin 
will continue in charge of the normal 
school. 


MR. DUTTON. 


Superintendent Samuel T. Dutton of 
Brookline, Mass., has resigned to take a 
professorship in Teachers’ College, New 
York City. It is a genuine surprise that 
he should leave Brookline for any posi- 
tion in the country, and especially that 
he should have left it for a position which 
must place limitations in every direction 
in which he naturally enjoys having no 
limitations. Mr. Dutton is a native of 
Hillsborough, N. H., a graduate of Yale, 
was a high school principal in South Nor- 
walk, Conn., superintendent in New 
Britain, superintendent for several years 
in Brookline, the author of several books, 
and the presiding genius in the Twen- 
tieth Century educational lectures. He 
was considered in connection with the 
secretaryship of the Massachusetts Doard 
of education. 


‘IN GOING WEST 


don’t forget that the Nickel Plate road 
gives the best service at the lowest rates. 
This is a distinguishing mark of success 
for any railroad. Solid through vesti- 
buled buffet sleeping cars and superb 
dining cars make the trip between Hos- 
ton, New York, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne, Chicago, and all interme- 
diate points both delightful and enjoy- 
able. Courteous 
coaches respond to the slightest want of 
passengers. 


Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Stee! Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oii Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


39 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Reautifully illustrated hooklet free to all who 
ask. It tells bow to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. , 


School Libraries. - 


We have the choicest selection of juvenile 
books ever offered at the price. ’ 


The Cream of the World’s Literature, 


beautifully bound in cloth, in dainty volumes, 
such as book-lovers delight in, at 


20 CENTS EACH. 


— 


Sample, postpaid, 25 cents. Discounts on 
larger quantities. List free. 


The National School Publishing Co., 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Great Reports Cheap 


Los Angeles N. E. A Report on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
' Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Nor- 
mal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Re- 
lations of Public Librari-s to Public 
Schools. 15 cents. 

Serd to 
IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Winona, Minn. 


by using the 


Keep all your text-books needed for the New. Year 


CLEAN, NEAT, ano WELL PRESERVED 


3 per cent. of their value. 
It makes the text-books last nearly Twice as Long. 


Our Se.r-Binpers and TRANSPARENT PaPpER Speak for Themselves. 


Let them whisper to your Board how easily } 
$5.°° to $10.°° a year in each schoolroom Can be Saved! 


through Repairing any damage to inside of books INSTANTLY. 
- HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SAMPLES FREE. 
P. 0. Box 643. 


“HOLDEN BOOK COVER.” 


This Cover receives all the Soiling of a Year instead of the book 
itself. It will Protect your books for a full school year at a cost of but 


SPRING FIELD, MASS. 


| 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. 
nt. Pre 


8 ts ti 
aves its cost in sa 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COTIPANY, 
152-154 Lake 8t., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


BLINDNESS - 
PREVENTED AND CURED. 
Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 


Send for Free Descriptive Pam 


F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 
196-200 Ave., 
olumbus ve Woot 


Department 


MID-WINTER MEETING OF UN. E. A. 
Chicago, IIl., Feb. 27—March 1. 


For the meeting in Chicago, Ill., in February of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association 


THE WABASH R. R. COMPANY 


offer Spectat Rates and the best service. Their famous * Oontinental 
Limited ”’ train, leaving Boston at 11 a. M., arrives in Chicago at 2.40 P. M. 
the next day, with through sleeping car, Boston to Chicago. There is 
nothing better. For further information apply to 


H. B. McCLELLAN, 
General Eastern Agent, 
387 Broadway, New York. 


J. D McBEATH, 
New Eng. Pass. Agt.,.. . 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

Renard’s Trois Contes de Noél..................0.... 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses—( Books I. and II.).......... 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene................. 
Primary Physiology and Hygiene..... ............++ 
Lama~tine’s Seénes de la Révolution Francaise. .... 
Vale 
French Commercial Correspondence................ 
Commercial Co1respondence in Shorthand.......... 
Macaulay’s Essay on Jolin Milton ................... 
The Epic of Rama, Prince of India.............4.555 
The Par€dise Of Dante... 
The Cae Kingdom: A Political History—2 vols.. 
story of the English Kings According to Shakes- 

Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
The Redemption of Egypt...... 
A History of the English Poor Law......... bb ened 00a 


Author. Publisher. 
Meylan. (Ed.} Ginn & Uo., Boston. 
Peck, Ed. se “ 

William Wood & Co., New York. 
Super. (Ed.) D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


Tourist. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. 

Doolittle. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago 


Aiton. [Ed.} The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Hiteneoek. {Ea}. “ 


“ 
ae 


Smith. “ 
MclIlwraith, D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Milton, Cassell & Co., New York. 
Moliére. William R. Jenkins, New York. 


Worsfold. Longmans, Green, & Co,N. Y. 
Richardson. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Mackay. G.P.Putnam’sSons, 


le 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Special attention is invited to the new 
advertisement of C. L. Stebbins, 1611 
Massachusetts avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nothing can be more useful in teaching 
than “The Actual Native Woods of 
America,” by Mr. Hough. The speci- 
mens are beautiful, showing the trans- 
verse, radical, and tangential sections of 
the trees of America. The price is about 
one-half the regular prices. Address C. 
L. Stebbins, 1611 Massachusetts avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

One needs to use the annual World Al- 
manac and Encyclopedia, of which the 
1900 volume has just been issued, year in 
and year out to appreciate its infinite use- 
fulness and the number of difficulties it 
will help one out of. Life wouldn’t be 
worth living without it, especially in 
positions that call for exact information 
on no end of subjects. It is a constant 
wonder to discover the practically limit- 
less range of facts and current statistics 
that this book covers. It ought to be on 
the desk of every teacher in the country, 
for on many occasions it will prove more 
valuable than reference books of more 
pretensions. It is compact, convenient in 
size, and takes up only a small space on 
the desk 

{Issued monthly by the World, Pulitzer 
building, New York. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, 35 cents:] 


MASSACHUSETTS MUSIC. 

Massachusetts legislators are being 
urged to provide for a state supervisor 
of music. Illinois has a state supervisor 
of music. That is more than some Bay 
State musicians can contemplate with 
satisfaction. Miss Lizzie Treen Hosmer 
is the prime mover in this matter. She 
is tactful and marshals some good forces 
in favor of her cause. It may not come 
this year, and whether or not it ever 
comes will depend upon several things. 
The opponents will never appear before 
the legislative committee, but behind it. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and. is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 


sale by druggists in every part of the © 


world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 


A RAILWAY PUBLICATION. 


“The Empire of the South; Its Re- 
sources, Industries, and Resorts,’’ pub- 
lished by the Southern railway, is one of 


the most attractive books ever printed in 
the interests of a railway. It is a sort of 
encyclopedia of the Southern states, and 
its 184 large pages are packed full of 
valuable'and interesting facts, while the 
pictures of scenes along the line of the 
railway are beautifully reproduced from 
photographs taken with skill and care, 
The book is a perfect guide book to the 
traveler unfamiliar with the South, and 
would be a source of pleasure to almost 
any one at all interested in the develop- 
ment of this country, whether a traveler 
or a stay-at-home. Not only does the 
book contain pictures of most of the pub- 
lic buildings in large Southern cities and 
of celebrated monuments and picturesque 
bits of scenery, but there are many little 
figure-pieces and street scenes character- 
istic of Southern life. Although the pic- 
tures, of which there are over 500, are at 
first sight the most attractive feature of 
the book, the text is no less interesting 
and instructive. It is the work of Frank 
Presbrey, a well-known student of and 
writer on the South. Copies may be had 
for fifteen cents, the exact cost of mail- 
ing, by addressing George C. Daniels, 
Northeastern passenger agent, 228 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE 
between Buffalo and Chicago is the 
Nickel Plate road. Expedience in ser- 
vice and elegance in equipment, together 
with a perfect road bed, combine to make 
this route the popular one for travel be- 
tween astern and Western points. 
Solid vestibuled buffet sleeping cars be- 
tween New York, Boston, Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Fort Wayne, and Chicago are 
attached to all express trains, on which 
uniformed colored porters attend the 
slightest wish of passengers. 


Mamma—‘Where’s papa?” 

Flora—‘He’s downstairs.”’ 

Mamma—‘‘What’s he doing?” 

Flora—‘‘His bicycle is out of breaff, and 
he’s’ giving it some more.” 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


To corres; ond with teachers and 
anted employers. Haye filled vacancies 
in nineteen States. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H. N. RoBenTson, Preprietor, 


Equitable Building, : : : 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartil 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Memphi-, Tenn. 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 
Recommends teachers. Our recommend 


ations have weight with school officials. 


Teachors Wanted BUREAU 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


F KELIABLE 

American and Forei n Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools caretully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.). 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


ts about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


For Schools and Colleges. 
TEACHERS WANTED MEMBERSHIP FREE. 
! GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 
Recitations dialogues, and other en- 
PI, AVS tertainment books. Catalogue free. 
DRAMATIC PUB. CU., Chicago. 
WEN WRITING to our advertisers. please 
mention 


the “ Journal of Education. ” 


EPHONE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 136 Auditorium Bldg. 


Chicago, 
Eastern Branch : Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 
those without positions. 


The Albert ( Tiliscrence between one thar ihe ) Central 
Agency. 0. 3. ALGERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGU. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Princi Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
, @very department of instruction; recommends to parents. Call on or 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern ‘Teachers’ Agency 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


5O Bromfield St. - e Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT 0, FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Pree: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabashi Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Uentury Blag., Minnespoits. 
730 Cooper Bidg.. Denver. 20 Partott Bldg, don Francisco. $05 Block. Los 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


ECI ALISTS with gece general education wanted for department work in High 

Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and uther 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. | BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


tt Home Teachers’ Agency, 


352 Washington Street, Boston, 
places expert teachers without annoyance to emp'oyers. 


5 COWBINED MANAGEMENT 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. (ate a6 Fuk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


$ Win ship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
222022000 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 E. 14th St., New York. 
Send for New Catalogue. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Th e South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTEH- - 


: 
TELEGR APH and telephone make agency work simple and rapid. We have a long-distance telephone, 
: and when calied be Sap 2 often recognize the voice of the superintendent or prin ipal calling } 
from the first “ Hello, Mr. Bardeen.” On Jan. 26, 1900, for instance, word came from Wyoming for an 8th grade H 
teacher to start at once. We replied by telegraph: “Can send you Mabel Cone, Genese a. experienced, 
and soreneny, competent.” Kack came the telegram: ** Your tmoaessage received. Send Mabel Cone.” We had 
written to her, but this required quicker work than the mail, 80 we called her up by telephone, told her where 
the place was, what the work and the bys | were, and how to get there, “I will be there on time,” she replied, 
and we knew she could be depended on. The entire AND less than three hours. Where there is much to be 
time from sending the first telegram had been explained, we prefer the telephone to the tele- 
graph. It costs we pe | to talk with Boston or New York or Chicago, but where there is need of haste it is the 
surest way to avoid mistakes. So oat | times the first message specifies non-essentials. It a telegram reads, 
** Want immediately principal, married, college and normal graduate, must speak German fluently, one thou- 
sand,” we may have to reply we can’t furnish him; but five moments onthe telephone may discover that if he is ! 
a first class principal whose work we know and can vouch for, he need not bea graducke of anything or have 
— a wife or Speak German, which makes the choice much easier. We always comply with Ti hii j : 
peat conditions insisted on, but can often get them removed Dy....i..ccccccccsecccecccccccucecceececs | 
4 
{ 
| 
| 
— 
- 
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COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


diagrams, and illustrations as the high art of modern schoolbook 
making can produce. 


80 nee JOURNAL O 


F EDUCATION. 


Vol. LI.—No. 5. 


The “ New Geography.” 


Large Quarto. Cloth. 152 Pages. Price, $1.00. 


Profusely Lliustrated. 


Pedagogically : — A book which embodies the best thought 
of the “New Geography,” and gives the latest information on 


this subject. 
Mechanically: — A book as perfect in letter- press, maps, 


Some Especial and Essential Features. 

The author is the well-known educator, Dr. Horace S. TARBELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R.I. He has been aided by skilled 
geography specialists. 

The text, maps, and illustrations are new and prepared especially 
for this work. 

In this book the earth is treated as the home of man. 

Hence the author has made prominent the commercial, economic, his. 
torical, and political features, with the physical development of the earth 
as the necessary background. 

This geography is complete in one volume, and is adapted for graded 
or ungraded schools. : 

All the good quajities of other geographies have been embodied in 
Tarbell’s Complete Geography, but their weaknesses have been omitted. 

The book is easy to teach and easy to study, because it is sensible and 
logical in plan and entirely within the comprehension of the pupil. No 
‘Teachers’ Manual” is required. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Werner School Book Company 


Educational Publishers 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Address 


CHICAGO 


VERY TEACHER should know THE PRANG 


PLATINETTES 


The most beautiful reproductions of standard pictures yet made for class 
study. One hundred subjects; price, 5 centS each. Invaluable in con- 
nection with the work in drawing Can be supplied mounted or unmounted 
or in neat passe-partout frames. Liberal discount when crdered in quantity. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CIIICAGO 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, ©, 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Traioi 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the prindipies of the Philosophy of Scientific 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

&@ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for [llustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 

Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- Learn by our ori 1 
cago, 1893 for self-etudy and asta schools. By Phonograph. interested pony ena 


Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth. .... $1.50 have perfect instruction and amusement combined. 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth...... 1.50 10 Records, any language .........$10.00 
French, 8 Sample Lessons ....... .30 | 20 Records, any language......... 20.00 


Prize List of Cortina Text-Books, Catalogue of Cortina Library, Circular, and all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, ... 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 


JOURNAL OF EpvuvcaTion will secure a year’s have their subscriptions advanced $1X 
suvscription free. MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., subscription 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the S boner to the JOURNAL can 
@ Somerset St., Boston. 


‘ZEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


February 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Feb. 12, 1809 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Feb. 22, 1732 


Birthdays 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Feb. 22, [819 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
Feb. 27, 1807 


The following numbers of the 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


contain material suitable for the celebration of these birthdays : 


No. 32. Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, The Emancipation Proclamation, and Other 
Papers. With an Essay on Lincoln by James Russell Lowell; also Suggestive Programmes ; 
with a Portrait, Introduction, and Notes. Paper, 15 cents, net. 

No. 133. Carl Schurz’s Abrah»m Lincoln, with Testimonies by Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, 
and Lowell, and a Biographical Sketch of Carl Schurz. Paper, 15 cents, net. 

Nos. 133-32. Also in one volume, liven, 40 cents, net. 

No. 24. George Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters, and Various 
Addresses. Witb a Portrait, Introduction, Chronological List of Events, and Notes. Pajer, 


15 cents, net; linen, 25 cents, net. 


Extra No, N. Selections from the Writings of Eleven American Authors, including Washing. 
ton’s Farewell Address to the People, poems by Longfellow and Lowell, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech and [wo Inaugural Addresses; with Biographical Sketches. Paper, 15 cents, net. 


Extra No. A. Programmes and Suggestions for the Celebration of the Birthdays of Authors. 


By ALFRED S. ROE. Paper, 15 cents, net. 
.L. The Riverside Song Book, containing 120 Classic American Poems set to music by 
well-known composers. Words by Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, etc.; also the best 


Extra No 


patriotic and folk songs, suitable for School Exercises and for Anniversaries. Paper, 30 cents, 


net ; boards, 40 cents, net. 


A descriptive circular giving the tabl 
RIVERSIDE LITERATUR S#RIES will 


of contents each number of the 
on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY New Yorke 


43-47 Fast 10th St., 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Humboldt 
taining popular scientific 

works at low 
Library of Science ei cm 


of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world of science. In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 
DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 
logues fo ce ; or send fifteeen cents fora sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


V 0 THE PAR PROCURE 
Pitman’s Vade Mecnm of French Colloquial Conversation. 
Acarefu! selection of every-day phrases inconstant use, 
with Vocabularies, Tables, and the exact Pronunciation 
ofevery Word. An Easy Method of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of French, sufficient for all purposes for Tourists 
or Rusiness Men on a trip to Paris. 

“The traveler who knows ‘little Latin and less French’ will 
Jind it a constant convenience Am.8c 100] Board Journal. 
CLOTH, 91 PAGES. PRICE, 35 cts., POSTPAID, 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, 4c. 


Would you try for 
4overnment posi- 


9 tion, if you knew 
livelihood 
ont of 
ositions from 

which you can choses, and what to do ° 


to insure your getting on the list after 
you have applied 

The Government of the United States 
is the best of employers. Fair compen- 
sition, regularity of payment, reason- 
ably sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 


and hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to of both sexes 
who have nosettledincome, Many enter 


Government my their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enourh from their 
salaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 


We have just pablished a book from 
which any candidate may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
—, up his studies for an examina- 
tion; and what hischancesare, all things 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and staying there. The 


title of this book is ** Mow to Prepar 

for a Civil Service Examinat ons 
With Recent Questions and An- 
awers.” It contains all information 
which any candidate would require to 
prepare for any competitive office under 
he tyre] and includes a “Ten 


Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them. Besides to technical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography , letter writing, civil 
government, ctc., etc. ,s0 that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass wellan examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 


wreferment over other app 
Herkship ina 
cLoTu—§2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 
Another book free (Quick at Fiqures)if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


DR RR 


Cornell University, 
SUMMER SESSION, 
July 5 to August 16, 1900. 


Fifty-two Professors and Instructors give a 
total of eighty-three courses in the following 
named subjects: 

Ancient and Modern Languages, English Litera- 
ture, Science and Art of Education, Psychology, 
Ethics, History, Political and Social Science, Math- 
ematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology and 
Physiography, Geography, Physiology, Drawing and 
Art, Mechanica! Drawing and Designing, Shop-work 
in the Mechanic Arts, and Nature Study. 

The instruction is suited to High School and other 
teachers, and to Professors, graduates, and under- 
graduates of Colleges. 

Matriculated students of the University, whether 
graduate or undergraduate, may receive credit to 
the extent of ten University hours. Others receive 
certificates of attendance and of work suatisfacto- 


rily done. 


A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire 
Summer Session is charged. 


Ithaca summer tem prature is but little higher 
than that experienced at Saranac Lake and e 
George. 


For full announcement and book of views, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
CORNELL UNIVERSI'Y, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give us a call, 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 
Foreign and English Booksellers, 
t 128 Tremont St. (opposite Park St. Subway), BOSTON. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGEs. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle 
Open to both sexes. Address 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG § Special 

Course jor Su; 8 of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply. to 

Mise Juuia EF. CRANE. Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter S8t., Boston. 
G.H BARTLeEtt. Principal. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrizLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPtN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Fironsure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joux G, Tuompson, Principal. 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 
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